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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  he  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  ciangerotis 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter .  ff  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  faU  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 

Preparations  are  already  beginning  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  general  election  which,  as  nearly  every 
one  takes  for  granted,  cannot  be  delayed  much  longer 
than  the  spring  of  next  year,  and  may  take  place  much 
sooner;  and,  with  this  in  view,  the  supporters  of  pro¬ 
posals  for  reforms  of  all  sorts  are  gathering  up  their  forces 
in  order  to  use  them  to  the  best  account  when  the  im¬ 
portant  time  arrives.  We  notice  with  some  surprise 
that  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  has  yet  been  done  in 
this  direction  by  the  advocates  of  woman  suffrage,  and 
we  fear  that  if  they  continue  inactive  their  chances  of 
success  will  be  seriously  impaired.  Their  movement 
made  little  or  no  progress  in  Parliament  last  session, 
and,  if  the  present  House  of  Commons  were  likely  to  sit 
through  another  year,  it  would  hardly  be  worth  their 
while  to  spend  much  energy  in  continuing  a  parliament¬ 
ary  fight  in  which  they  would  be  sure  not  to  succeed,  or, 
were  they  to  do  so,  the  main  justification  for  it  would  be 
a  desire  to  show  the  outside  public  that  there  is  no 
flagging  in  their  determination  to  win  in  the  end.  But, 
with  a  new  House  of  Commons  in  prospect  the  case  is 
very  different,  and  the  present  state  of  the  political 
world  renders  it  especially  important,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
that  they  should  buckle  on  their  armour  and  fight  with 
all  their  strength  for  the  cause  they  have  at  heart. 
They  have  a  better  chance  of  gaining  their  point  now 
than,  if  they  let  the  opportunity  slip,  they  can  hope  for 
for  some  time  to  come  ;  and  we  venture  to  think  that  if 
they  fail,  as  far  as  the  Lower  House  is  concerned  at  any 
rate,  they  will  be  greatly  at  fault. 

A  multitude  of  more  or  less  frivolous  objections  are 
made  to  an  extension  of  the  franchise  to  female  rate¬ 
payers,  and  most  of  them  are  of  a  sentimental  kind, 
with  which  we  need  not  at  present  trouble  ourselves ; 
hot  there  are  two  practical  objections  which  have 
hitherto,  reasonably  or  unreasonably,  had  considerable 
weight  both  with  members  of  Parliament  and  with  their 
constituents,  to  which  we  wish  to  call  attention.  It  has 
been  urged  ad  nauseam  that  the  demand  for  woman 
^  suffrage,  to  the  extent  sought  by  its  champions,  directly 
aiiects  so  small  a  portion  of  the  community,  and  at  the 
same  time  involves  such  a  serious  disturbance  of  the 
®  system  as  it  is  at  present  constituted,  that  it 
1 4  k  the  Bill  of  which  Mr  Jacob 

aI’ii  ^  charge  since  its  forced  abandonment  by 
been  urged,  and  we  are  sorry  to 
^  point  has  been  raised  by  Radicals  who 
ag  t  not  to  have  allowed  their  party  prejudices  to  blind 
^  justice  of  the  principle  involved,  that  by 
the'^^  franchise  to  female  ratepayers,  not  only  would 
be  sf  ^  obnoxious  theory  of  property  qualification 

Pow  also  the  new  recipients  of  political 

the  them  Conservatives,  would  enhance 

that  retrograde  party.  We  need  not  say 

these  acknowledge  the  propriety  of  either  of 

Prespnf  5  ^at  we  are  glad  to'  think  that,  in  the 

force  41  ®®aa|tion  of  political  affairs,  they  lose  all  the 
^a  heir  holders  have  seen  in  them.  Whatever 


else  maybe  in  the  programme  W’ith  which  Mr  Gladstone 
proposes  to  recover  the  allegiance  of  his  followers,  and 
so  baffle  the  designs  of  the  Tories,  at  the  general  elec¬ 
tion,  it  is  certain  that  he  will  adopt  Mr  Trevelyan’s 
scheme  and  insist  upon  that  assimilation  of  the  county 
to  the  borough  franchise  which  he  considers  “  cannot 
long  bo  avoided.”  Thus  we  are  sure  of  an  important 
readjustment  of  the  electoral  limits  that  were  defined 
in  Mr  Disraeli’s  Reform  Act.  We  shall  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  the  working  men  in  the  towns  do  not  insist 
upon  a  further  extension  of  those  limits,  so  as  to 
make  the  lodger  franchise  a  reality  instead  of,  as  it  is 
now  for  the  most  part,  a  sham,  and  to  give  to  them  as 
large  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  country  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  numbers  as  is  to  be  given  to  the  work¬ 
ing  men  in  the  counties,  who  are,  to  say  the  least,  not 
their  superiors  in  social  position  and  in  the  intelligence 
that  is  a  better  claim  than  social  position  to  governing 
power.  If  so,  the  Radicals  will  consent  to  a  reconfirma¬ 
tion  of  the  property  qualification  principle  on  which  Mr 
Disraeli’s  Act  was  based,  and  they  will  do  S3  gladly 
because  of  the  great  increase  of  power  that  in  this  way 
will  come  to  them  as  a  party.  Even  assuming  that  the 
majority  of  women  voters  would  be  Tories,  which  we  are 
not  prepared  to  admit,  at  least  in  the  long  run,  they 
cannot  decently  object  to  such  a  comparatively  slight 
concession  to  the  Conservatives  when  they  will  have  so 
large  a  balance  of  gain.  It  would  be  in  every  way  better 
that  the  claim  for  woman  suffrage  should  bo  made  alto¬ 
gether  as  an  abstract  right,  and  without  regard  to  party 
considerations ;  but,  as  it  is  mixed  up  with  party  politics 
by  many  of  its  opponents,  those  who  make  it  have  now 
a  very  favourable  opportunity  for  insisting  upon  its 
admission.  The  Radicals,  if  they  are  true  to  their  pro¬ 
fessions,  are  bound  now  to  yield  to  the  reasonable  de¬ 
mands  of  women  ratepayers,  which  they  have  hitherto 
had  some  excuse,  albeit  an  unworthy  one,  for  ignoring. 
The  Conservatives,  on  the  other  hand,  who  look  with  no 
favour  upon  the  weakening  of  their  party  by  the  proposed 
concession  to  the  working  classes,  may  be  fairly  asked  to 
take  all  the  advantage  that  they  can  from  the  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  a  class  of  voters  who,  it  is  supposed,  would 
mainly  vote  on  their  side.  Thus  the  supporters  of 
woman  suffrage  have  such  an  opportunity  as  they  never 
had  before,  and  as  they  can  hardly  hope  to  have  again, 
for  making  terms  with  both  of  the  great  parties  in  the 
State. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Not  only  is  the  present  an  excep¬ 
tionally  favourable  occasion  for  urging  their  demands, 
but  the  political  confusion  now  existing  provides 
special  facilities  for  honourable  use  of  those  manoeuvres 
without  which  political  ends  can  rarely  be  achieved. 
The  woman  suffrage  party  is  neither  strong  enough 
nor  dishonest  enough  to  imitate  the  tactics  by  which  the 
publicans  and  their  friends  have  won  nearly  all  the 
seats  in  Parliament  that  have  lately  been  vacant,  and 
threaten  to  win  many  more ;  but  it  may  fairly  ^ 
lesson  from  the  recent  procedure  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  League.  Tliat  procedure,  indeed,  was  inaugurated 
at  Bath  under  circumstances  which  showed  that  equal 
success  might  have  been  expected  had  the  Mon^n 
suffrage  supporters,  instead  of  the  opponents  oi  Mr 
Forster’s  education  policy,  been  the  leaders.  VVhetner 
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at  Bath  Mr  Cox’s  candidature  caused  the  return  of  Lord 
Grey  do  Wilton  can  hardly  be  decided,  but  we  know 
that  it  exacted  from  Captain  Hayter  a  promise  thftt,  in 
the  event  of  his  success,  bo  would  vote  as  Mr  Cox’s 
friends  desired.  A  previous  request  that  Captain 
Hayter  should  support  the  Women’s  Electoral  Dis¬ 
abilities  Bill  was  met  by  a  barely  courteous  refusal ;  but 
lie  showed  himself  so  pliable  in  other  ways  that,  had  the 
bolder  course  of  an  opposition  candidature  been  resorted 
to,  ho  would  doubtless  have  been  converted  to  the 
woman  suffrage  movement  without  doing  any  violence 
to  his  political  convictions.  The  Conservative  candidate, 
moreover,  by  avowing  his  approval  of  female  franchise 
doubtless  gained  as  many  votes  as  the  Whig  candidate 
lost  by  his  conduct  to  the  education  reformers.  Captain 
Hayter’s  failure  taught  a  lesson  which  both  Whigs 
and  Radicals  will  take  to  heart  during  the  campaign 
of  the  general  election,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
AVoman  Suffrage  party  should  not  show  as  much  inde¬ 
pendence  and  be  as  successful  as  the  Birmingham  party. 

Under  other  conditions  it  might  not  be  wise  to  counsel 
action  of  this  sort.  Too  much  of  it  would  cause  the 
country  to  be  broken  up  into  factions,  and  would  result  in 
a  House  of  Commons  made  up  of  factions  that  would 
seriously  interfere  wdth  good  government.  But  this  is 
already  a  period  of  factions,  and  there  is  small  chance 
of  the  next  Parliament,  in  any  case,  being  fitted  for  the 
achievement  of  any  large  and  continuous  exploit  in  good 
government.  The  one  now  waiting  to  be  buried  has  not 
been  very  respectable,  although  it  was  elected  amid 
circumstances  that  evinced  remarkable  party  loyalty, 
and  during  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence  afforded  a 
notable  example  of  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  a 
one-idea  Parliament.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  won¬ 
derful  disruption  of  the  so-called  Liberal  party,  and  the 
Conservatives  have  shown  nearly  as  much  division, 
though  it  has  not  been  attended  by  as  much  public 
bickering.  The  Tories  avow  that  they  have  no  policy 
at  present,  and  they  have  made  no  promise  of  one 
in  the  near  future.  Mr  Gladstone  is  probably  elabo¬ 
rating  one,  ill  the  hope  that  it  will  revive  his  popu¬ 
larity  with  both  Whigs  and  Radicals ;  but  it  is  not 
likely  to  command  very  much  favour  or  to  make  such 
largo  demands  on  the  loyalty  of  all  sections  of  his 
sometime  followers  as  to  lead  them  to  forget  all  their 
differences  in  yielding  to  his  leadership.  The  best  we 
can  hope  of  the  next  few  years  and  of  the  ensuing  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  that  they  will  afford  opportunities  fora  thorough 
reconstruction  of  parties,  for  a  distinct  separation 
of  Reformers  from  Retrogrades,  and  for  the  gradual 
elaboration  of  a  satisfactory  scheme  of  reform.  This 
being  so,  the  most  beneficial  arrangement  for  the  present 
is  that  each  section  of  tho  community  which  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  any  particular  line  of  reform  should  speak 
out  and  fight  boldly  for  it ;  and  the  placing  of  women 
on  an  electoral  equality  with  men  is  a  thing  so  just  and 
proper  in  itself,  and  gives  promise  of  so  much  beneficial 
w'oi  k  in  the  consideration  and  correction  of  social  abuses, 
that  all  who  approve  of  it  will  bo  quite  justified  in 
making  it  pre-eminently  the  test-question  upon  which 
their  selection  of  Parliamentary  representatives  will 
depend.  In  anticipation  of  the  general  election,  we  do 
not  despair  of  seeing  a  combination  of  all  the  partisans 
of  Parliamentary  reform,  so  that  no  force  may  bo  wasted 
and  tho  passing  of  a  really  comprehensive  measure  may  ‘ 
bo  ensured.  But  if  that  is  to  be,  tho  supporters  of  | 
w  oman  suffrage  must  lose  no  time  and  spare  no  effort  j 
in  putting  in  their  claim  to  have  their  views  included  in  i 
tho  general  scheme.  If  that  cannot  be  done,  they,  as 
well  as  other  groups  of  Parliamentary  reformers,  must 
look  out  for  themselves,  and  neglect  no  expedient  that 
is  not  dishonest  for  securing  their  ends.  In  either  case 
they  must  be  prompt  and  zealous,  unless  they  are  con¬ 
tent  to  bo  passed  by.  The  success  which  has  already  been 
attained  in  the  cause  of  tho  enfranchisement  of  woman 
ought  to  teach  us  how  other  successes  are  to  be  gained. 
Tho  municipal  franchise  and  the  school-board  franchise 
were  obtained  as  adjuncts  to  large  measures  of  reform.  If 
the  parliamentary  franchise  is  to  be  obtained  soon  it  will 
be  in  the  same  way.  B. 


MR  GLADSTONE  AT  MOLD. 

The  Premier  has  begun  his  autumn  speech-making- 
betimes  and  w^ell.  If  it  were  safe  to  infer  much  from 
his  holiday  orations,  we  might  rej^rd  his  address  to  the 
Bards  and  Druids  who  opened  their  Eisteddfod  at  Mold 
last  Tuesday  as  a  very  promising  one.  His  opponents 
will  say  that  he  appeared  before  his  audience,  not  only 
as  a  champion  of  Welsh  nationality,  but  even  as  an  apolo¬ 
gist  for  Welsh  exclusiveness.  Those  who  still  acern". 
him  as  a  leader  of  Liberal  opinion  may  regard  his  i.  . 
course  as  a  hint  that  he  is  ready  to  make  further  advautv 
in  more  than  one  of  the  lines  of  progress  that  they 
favour.  We  fear  that  on  reflection  neither  party  will 
find  in  his  speech  as  much  Radicalism  as  they  expected ; 
but  it  was  timely,  and  contained  some  very  commendable 
passages.  Mr  Gladstone  has  paid  a  graceful  compliment 
to  the  Welsh  enthusiasts,  and,  if  he  has  not  really  given 
any  new  indication  of  his  future  policy,  he  has  propounded 
some  opinions  which,  in  their  direct  and  their  indirect 
bearings,  help  to  indicate  the  policy  that  he  ought  to 
adopt. 

His  retrospect  of  Welsh  history,  and  of  its  connection 
with  the  objects  of  the  rather  comical  performances  in 
which  he  took  part,  if  not  very  profound,  is  admirable 
as  far  as  it  goes.  He  confesses  that  he  has  been  con¬ 
verted  to  a  better  understanding  of  “  tho  past  and 
present  relation  of  Wales  and  England”  than  he  for¬ 
merly  possessed.  He  now  finds  that  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  her  more  immediate  successors,  acted  very  wisely 
in  favouring  the  Welsh  as  they  did,  in  translating  the 
Bible  into  their  language  oven  before  tho  English  version 
was  published  by  order  of  James  the  First,  and  in  con¬ 
ferring  upon  Welsh  clergymen  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  bishoprics  and  other  ecclesiastical  prizes ;  and 
he  regards  with  detestation  the  conduct  of  later  sove¬ 
reigns  and  statesmen  in  placing  English  priests  over  tho 
Welsh,  and  in  otherwise  maintaining  their  plans  for 
changing  “  the  language,  customs,  traditions,  and  affec¬ 
tions  of  tho  people  by  force,  or,  if  not  by  absolute 
physical  compulsion,  yet  by  moral  pressure,  and  by 
making  it  inconvenient  to  them  to  follow  tho  natural 
bent  of  their  inclination.”  The  result  is  that,  whereas 
two  centuries  ago  “  the  Welsh  people  were  tho  most 
zealous  Church  people  in  the  country,”  the  Principality 
is  now  overrun  with  Dissenters ;  and,  though  tho  AV^elsh 
are  loyal  Englishmen,  they  are  still  widely  separated 
from  their  fellow-countrymen  on  this  side  of  the  border 
by  their  institutions  and  habits,  and  still  pride  themselves 
in  possessing  a  separate  national  tongue.  From  this 
Mr  Gladstone  infers,  what  a  good  many  persons  have 
inferred  before  him,  that  “  it  is  very  difficult  to  do 
good  to  people  against  their  will,”  and  that  “it  is 
much  better  to  consult  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
to  discover  what  good  you  can  do  them  in  consonance 
with  their  will,  and  without  violently  breaking  in 
upon  their  traditions.”  Mr  Gladstone  says  that  it 
is  Mr  Henry  Richard,  the  champion  of  Welsh  Non¬ 
conformity,  who  has  especially  helped  to  teach  him 
this  lesson,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  has  been  mainly  im¬ 
pressed  upon  him  by  tho  knowledge  of  the  religions 
shortcomings  of  the  Welsh.  He  rejoices  that,  when  for 
generation  after  generation  priests  were  put  over  them 
who  were  quite  alien  “  in  language  and  in  sympathy, 
their  strong  religious  spirit  found  vent  in  homely  wayp, 
and  that,  instead  of  abandoning  all  faith,  “  they 
provision  for  their  own  religious  wants  with  a  zeal 
with  an  amount  of  effort,  relatively  to  the  means  tha 
they  possessed,  that  never  can  be  sufficiently  com¬ 
mended.”  But  he  would  gladly  recall  these  sheep,  ^  ® 
have  strayed  into  Dissenting  pastures,  to  the  true  to 
of  the  Church  ;  and  his  new  discovery  in  political  phi  o* 
sophy  is  evidently  in  close  relation  to  this  desire.  It  ® 
were  a  consistent  Liberal,  however,  he  would  see  ^ 
how  much  wider  is  its  application,  and,  as  he  is  an  hones _ 
Liberal  after  his  lights,  we  would  fain  hope  that  he  wi 
see  this  partly  and  in  time.  .  13 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how,  in  one  part  of  his  , 

speech,  Mr  Gladstone  trod  on  the  borders  of  * 
that  his  newly-discovered  principle  covers,  wi 
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character  of  the  Restoration,  is  of  secondary  momeni. 
Obviously,  a  return  to  the  purest  tradition,  to  the 
times  of  religious  persecutions,  under  the  protection  of 
the  fleur-de-lys,  would  be  preferred ;  but  progress  has 
unhappily  trudged  on  in  its  destructive  course,  stakes 
have  rotted,  and  Torquemada  is  not  regarded  as  a  bom 
angel.  So  a  compromise  with  the  pernicious  spirit  of  the 
times  cannot  be  avoided,  and  monarchy,  either  by  right 
divine  or  constitutional,  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 
Priesthood  in  France — as  elsewhere — stands  on  supersU- 
tion  ;  superstition  stands  on  ignoi’ance ;  ignorance  is  also 
the  standing-point  of  monarchy ;  therefore  priesthood 
and  monarchy  cling  to  each  other  for  support,  and  work 
with  the  same  hand.  The  King’s  queen  is  the  Holy 
Virgin,  and  both  are  lavish  in  mutual  indulgences ;  the 
one  has  every  favour  for,  and  moulds  minds  for  the 
special  benefit  of,  the  other.  Her  Majesty’s  realm  is^ 
spiritual ;  his  Majesty  contents  himself  with  the  body  ; 
she  provides  him  with  soldiers  and  subjects,  and  be  in 
return  gives  her  churches,  money,  and  omnipotence* 
The  compact  is  thoroughly  well-balanced.  It  is  not 
wonderful,  then,  that  his  Holiness  should  labour  under 
more  than  usual  anxiety  in  the  happy  and  prompt  aettlo- 
ment  of  a  little  affair  on  which  the  supremacy  of  his 
religion  all  but  depends.  Germany  has  ejected  priest¬ 
craft,  and  nowadays  the  spirit  of  religious  martyrdom  ia 
not  very  likely  to  foster  tho  same  results  under  Prince 
Bismarck  as  under  Nero ;  Italy,  within  hand  reach  o£ 
the  hornet’s  nest,  discards  Ultramontnnism,  suppresses 
convents  and  brotherhoods,  suppresses  pilgrimages,  andl 
does  all  except  suppress  the  dispensers  of  the  religion 
themselves ;  on  the  other  hand,  Don  Carlos  is  a  sorry 
champion  with  his  handful  of  tattered  mercenaries,  and 
moreover  Spain  does  not  offer  sufficient  elements  and  a 
European  importance  great  enough  to  induce  Catholicisuk 
to  elect  it  as  its  head-quarters.  The  grand  bulwark  ol 
the  priesthood  must  be  France,  and  no  country  is  more 
adapted  to  the  execution  of  its  designs.  Ccntralisatioa 
bas  divided  thp  nation  in  two  communities:  one  small, 
the  thinking  comrannity ;  the  other  large,  the  stagnant 
community.  The  first  lies  in  the  towns  within  convenient 
reach  of  the  Government,  and  can  easily  be  crashed 
with  a  few  thousand  soldiers ;  tho  other  fills  the  rural 
districts,  and  clericalism  panders  to  its  ignorance.  The 
Government  takes  care  of  the  towns,  while  the  priesthood, 
watches  over  the  country. 

At  present  France  resounds  with  episcopal  jeremiads  ;; 
the  Holy  Virgin  multiplies  her  miracles  with  increasing* 
complacency,  while  clerical  emissaries  scrape  up  devotees 
from  all  corners  of  the  country  and  organise  pilgrimages. 
This  development  of  mock  piety  has  been  going  on  for 
several  months,  and  every  new  manifestation  bas  aronsed 
expressions  of  derision  rather  than  of  serious  apprehension. 
The  “  fusion  ”  is  the  paramount  engrossment  of  tho  day ; 
religious  agitations  are  dismissed  as  a  less  important 
topic;  and  parties  make  the  fate  of  France  depend  oa 
the  result  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  Bourbons,  without 
bestowing  on  priestly  activity  the  attention  which  it 
deserves.  This  is  neglecting  the  cause  for  tho  effect. 
Of  far  less  moment  are  the  machinations  of  a  fierce  and 
bigoted  party,  whether  they  result  or  not  in  a  temporary 
restoration,  than  the  wild  onslaught  that  clericalism  ia 
making  on  the  uneducated  part  of  the  French  population 
with  a  vigour  proportionate  to  its  desperate  position  in 
Europe.  It  is  difficult  to  impress  the  gravity  attached 
to  Catholic  propaganda  on  the  minds  of  most  Frenchmen ; 
even  the  few  who  take  pride  in  their  democratic  opinions 
are  not  prepared  to  admit  its  paramount  infl.aeuce  on 
the  evolutions  of  politics,  although  the  interference  of 
tho  priest  in  all  social,  political,  and  private  matters 
becomes  each  day  more  obvious.  This  is  very  unfor¬ 
tunate,  for  BO  long  as  the  full  vigilance  of  the  Radical 
party  is  not  given  to  a  state  of  things  sufficiently  glaring 
in  itself,  every  advance  towards  their  ideal  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  reaction,  and  each  time  the  same  task  will 
have  to  be  accomplished  again.  We  do  not  take  tho- 
clamour  of  clericalism  otherwise  than  as  a  sign  ef  ite 
increased  activity ;  pilgrimages  and  religious  nonsense  ef 
the  kind  uttered  by  a  large  number  of  imbecile  depiitieir 
cannot  intensify  the  fervour  of  popular  piety,  nor  greatly 


apparently  apprehending  his  position.  “  Even  in  Ire¬ 
land,”  he  said,  “  though  there  we  had  a  severely  pre¬ 
scriptive  legislation,  the  legislation  turned  very  little 
indeed  upon  the  differences  of  language.  The  question 
of  language  was  left  to  work  itself  out  freely,  according 
to  the  feelings  and  the  necessities  of  the  people,  and 
that  is  the  proper  way  in  which  to  deal  with  it.”  Does 
not  Mr  Gladstone  see  that,  if  in  Ireland,  where  there 
was  no  interference  with  the  speech  of  the  people,  tho 
Irish  language  has  almost  died  out,  and  if  in  Wales, 
where  there  was  no  penal  legislation  separating  it  from 
England,  Welsh  loyalty  to  the  English  Government  has 
been  unwavering,  and  only  those  minor  points  of  religion 
and  speech  in  which  there  were  attempts  at  coercion 
have  shown  any  divergence  of  national  purpose,  we  are 
wholly  to  blame  for  tlie  disaffection  in  serious  matters 
that  still  shows  itself  in  Ireland?  He  goes  back  to 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  to  show  how  a  policy  of  con¬ 
ciliation,  in  which  national  feeling  was  respected,  lias 
led  to  a  breaking  down  of  nearly  all  great  and  mis¬ 
chievous  national  distinctions  between  Wales  and 
England.  The  different  policy  towards  Ireland  that  was 
boldly  adopted,  though  not  initiated,  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  ought  to  make  clear  to  him  the  causes  and  the  true 
remedy  of  the  wide  and  disastrous  divergences  of  national 
temper  that  still  exist.  Mr  Gladstone  has,  of  course, 
partly  discerned  this,  and  his  chief  claim  to  the  favour 
of  his  countrymen  rests  on  his  successful  working  out  of 
two  great  projects  for  relieving  Ireland  from  misfortunes 
that  English  tyranny  had  brought  upon  her.  But  he  is 
unwilling  to  see  the  whole  truth.  The  political  dis¬ 
covery  that  he  propounded  at  Mold  is  a  truism  to  most 
persons,  who  admit  its  abstract  correctness,  though  they 
may  refuse  to  have  it  fairly  adopted  in  practice  ;  and 
certainly  Mr  Gladstone,  to  whom  it  seems  to  have 
occurred  as  a  novelty,  is  still  very  far  from  adopting  it 
in  its  entirety.  He  has  propounded  a  maxim,  however, 
that  the  Irish  Nationalists  will  not  forget  to  quote  again 
and  again  for  his  edification,  and  for  the  enlightenment  of 
his  admirers.  He  has  conceded  in  principle  all  that  the 
Home  Rule  party  claims ;  and  if  he  could  be  induced  to 
honestly  enforce  his  convictions,  he  would  have  to  put 
Ireland,  though  late  in  the  day,  on  the  same  road 
towards  national  development  v/hich  has  been  found  so 
successful  in  the  case  of  Wales. 

But  of  course  that  is  out  of  the  question.  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  only  entertained  the  Welsh  bards  with  a  sentiment 
that  would  flatter  their  national  vanity,  and  that,  among 
certain  of  his  supporters  outside,  would  have  a  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  in  quickening  their  flagging  devotion 
to  him.  We  dare  not  hope  that  he  meant  by  it 
even  so  slight  a  concession  to  his  principle  as 
would  be  involved  in  compliance  with  tho  reason¬ 
able  demands  of  his  newly-acknowledged  teacher,  Mr 
Richard,  for  freeing  Wales  from  the  mild  oppression 
of  an  alien  Church.  The  burden  of  the  Church  of 
England  upon  the  Welsh  Nonconformists  is  infinitely 
less  oppressive  than  was  the  burden  of  the  Church  of 
England  upon  the  Irish  Catholics ;  but  it  is  a  burden 
heavy  enough  to  need  removal,  and  Mr  Gladstone  shows 
no  signs  of  any  intention  to  remove  it.  Sufficient  pres¬ 
sure  has  not  been  brought  to  bear  upon  him  ;  but  it  is 
growing,  and  we  shall  bo  indeed  surprised  if  it  should 
prove  that  the  wise  things  said  by  him  at  Mold  have  any 
effect  in  hnmouring  the  Welsh  into  the  folly  of  abandon¬ 
ing  those  claims  for  complete  religious  liberty  which  they 
have  already  begun  to  put  forward.  B. 


CLERICAL  SOVEREIGNTY  IN  FRANCE. 

The  old  Pontiff  of  Catholicism  and  his  retinue,  doubt- 
is  watch  from  the  Vatican  the  imbroglio  of  intrigue 
erewith  the  partisans  of  monarchy  in  France  strive  to 
ise  again  the  House  of  Bourbon,  with  as  much  eagerness 
anxiety  as  are  felt  by  those  who  are  principally  inte- 
®  d  in  the  success  of  these  attempts.  Maybe  his  Holi- 
S8  IS  more  concerned  in  the  issue  than  Henry  V.  and 
B  omte  de  Paris.  To  him  the  colour  of  the  flag,  the 
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French  peasants,  despite  their  tnde,  together  with  those  which  depend  on  Observation 
•e  possessed  of  no  little  natural  and  Experiment.’*  The  subjects  investigated  include 
ious  belief  in  the  efficacy*  of  the  courses  of  study  at  the  universities,  the  examinations 
ce  them  to  disburse  a  penny  the  professoriate,  the  colleges,  the  scientific  institations 
The  great  danger  is  in  the  within  the  universities,  the  relation  of  the  universities 
ve  held  and  hold  still  on  the  to  technical  education  and  to  education  for  the  scientific 
ople  on  guard  against  the  professions,  and  the  duty  of  the  universities  and  the 
of  monarchical  cynics  and  colleges  with  regard  to  the  advancement  of  science. 
The  clericals  have  long  ago  The  Commissioners  are  careful  to  put  on  record  that 
k  mere  inducements  to  devo-  they  have  recognised  throughout  the  inquiry  “  the  twofold 
have  been  conscious  that  the  character  which  ought  to  attach  to  the  Universities  as 
an  Jacques  is  in  the  air,  that  centres  of  Scientific  Education,  and  as  centres  of  Original 

k,  and  that  another  additional  Research.” 

d  superstition  must  be  added  Now,  we  have  not  a  w’ord  to  say  against  either  the 
iest  has  gradually  tended  to  course  which  this  inquiry  has  taken  or  the  general  con- 
jnspicuous,  and  to  depend  on  elusions  arrived  at  by  the  Commissioners.  The  subject 
Q  on  an  audacious  and  arro-  is  one  of  very  great  importance,  and  as  the  Commission 
the  rural  inhabitant,  he  has  consisted  of  five  of  our  most  eminent  scientific  men,  with 
pldly  adviser  than  asaspiritual  two  members  of  Parliament  and  two  peers  of  known 
radually  ingratiated  himself  scientific  sympathies,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  would  be 
ehold  secrets,  flattered  and  certain  to  contain  observations  and  recommendations 
with  subtle  perfidy  worked  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all  who  are  inte- 
3ssary  part  and  parcel  of  the  rested  in  the  progress  and  difiTusion  of  mathematical  and 
asant  would  turn  his  back  physical  science.  The  value,  in  fact,  of  those  conclusions 
t  entailed  any  palpable  dis-  is  measured  by  the  weight  attaching  to  an  opinion  formed 
nothing,  he  is  tolerated  and  by  such  men  as  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Professors  Huxley, 
olic  Church  has  especially  Sharpey,  Stokes,  and  H.  J.  S.  Smith,  after  carefully 
or  the  spoiling  of  education,  hearing  all  that  the  most  competent  advisers  had  to  say. 
of  women,  and  on  education  If  the  investigation  had  been  initiated  by  the  universities 
3ver;  it  still  subjects  primary  themselves,  or  any  other  body  than  the  State,  the  very 
jful  and  fatal  system  which  knowing  approval  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Commissioners 
0  as  many  grovelling  menials,  and  the  benediction  of  their  labours,  which  have  formed 
ally  striven  for  all  this  in  the  staple  of  the  comments  of  our  daily  contemporaries, 
ions  and  avoid  antagonism  might  be  justifiable,  on  the  plea  that  nothing  more  was 
ty  and  innocence.  In  many  to  be  said.  But  it  appears  to  us  there  are  very  grave 
ly  too  well,  since  so  few  are  considerations  involved  in  the  fact  that  the  work  has 
ita  influence  and  the  results  been  done  by  a  Royal  Commission,  that  the  general  tax- 
ly  Republicans  who  despise  payer  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  expense,  and  the 
ir  daughters  to  confess,  to  arm  of  the  law  to  enforce  the  conclusions  which  have 

l,  and  to  partake  of  com-  been  come  to. 

bo  educated  in  a  convent.  In  order  to  rightly  judge  whether  the  decision  of  the 
ry  principles  their  children  question  considered  by  the  Commission  should  be  vested 
schools  of  bigotry.  in  the  State,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  those  ques- 

stion  throws  the  eventuality  tions  are,  and  what  influence  their  decision  would  have 
L  in  the  shade.  This  future  upon  the  scientific  opinion  of  the  rising  generation.  We 
,  will  be  overthrown,  and  cannot  enumerate,  however,  all  the  points  upon  which 
>  overthrown  also.  Still  the  the  Commissioners  considered  themselves  empowered  to 
the  firm  establishment  of  lay  down,  the  law.  They  include  such  questions  as 
vernment.  All  the  good  “  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  institute  a  University 
lutions  have  been  cancelled  Matriculation  Examination,  and,  if  so,  what  should  he 
long  as  the  Church  remains  the  subjects  of  examination,  and  what  standard  of  attain- 
)ly  of  training  the  national  ment  should  be  required,”  or  whether  an  examination 
ist  be  illusory.  Catholicism  on  leaving  school  should  be  substituted  for  this,  and,  if 
le.  It  is  the  fundamental  so,  whether  the  duty  of  conducting  this  examination 
1  bloody  cataclysms  ;  and  it  should  be  undertaken  by  Government” — what  should 
:h  social  life  and  political  be  “  the  curriculum  of  study  to  be  prescribed  to  the 
n  only  be  accomplished  by  student  when  he  has  once  been  admitted  to  the  Uni- 
rms  in  the  status  of  French  versity  ” — what  should  be  the  number  of  professors,  and 


STATE  PATRONAGE  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  recently  issued  third  report  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  of  Inquiry  into  the  condition  of  Scientific 
Instruction  and  the  advancement  of  Science  ought  to 
stir  reflections  of  a  very  different  kind  from  those  which 
have  found  expression  in  the  daily  press.  The  report  is 
the  result  of  an  investigation  of  the  means  possessed, 
and  the  use  made  of  them,  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
domain,  and  propagating  the  knowledgeof  “  the  Sciences 
of  Organic  and  Inorganic  Nature,  including  under  that 
general  designation  the  Sciences  of  Number  and  Magni- 
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ont ;  leavino^,  indeed,  nothing  but  the  barest  details 
to  bo  arranged  by  the  Universities  themselves.  Is  it 
good  that  this  should  be  ?  Is  it  wise  to  entrust  to  any 
central  authority  the  power  of  moulding  the  intellect  of 
future  generations?  The  Commissioners  argue  that 
“  so  long  as  the  older  universities  abstain  from  insti¬ 
tuting  a  Matriculation  Examination — or  some  equivalent 
examination,  such  as  that  which  we  shall  presently  pro¬ 
pose, — they  do,  pro  tanto,  neglect  the  function  which  is 
most  usefully  and  efficiently  discharged  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  London,  that,  namely,  of  systematising  and 
stimulating  education  in  a  largo  number  of  schools.*’ 
The  alternative  to  the  Matriculation  Examination  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Commission  is  a  general  examination  on 
leaving  school  to  be  applied  to  all  the  higher  schools, 
and  to  bo  carried  out,  perhaps,  by  Government  itself. 
With  prizes  and  scholarships  and  fellowships  given  as 
rewards  to  those  travelling  fastest  along  the  intellectual 
or  quasi-intellectual  track  patronised  by  the  State,  with 
a  standard  set  up  for  the  first  grade  schools  by  which 
those  whose  curriculum  diverged  from  the  State  pattern 
would  tend  to  be  eliminated,  and  schools  of  a  lower 
grade,  as  a  matter  of  course,  trying  to  do  the  same  as 
their  betters,  with  the  elementary  education  of  the 
country  inspected  and  subsidised  by  the  State, — the 
whole  education  of  the  country,  from  the  ragged  schools 
to  the  universities,  would  run  in  grooves  cut  out  by  the 
Government.  It  will  be  a  marvel  to  future  generations 
that  propositions  with  this  tendency  were  brought 
forward  and  pushed  forward  by  men  who  called  them¬ 
selves  Liberals.  With  the  clearest  evidence  before  them 
of  the  baleful  effect  of  State  interference  in  the  past,  they 
ask  for  more  State  interference.  Original  research  is  to 
be  promoted,  not  by  encouraging  freedom,  vigour,  and 
independence  of  thought,  but  by  subsidising  laboratories 
and  conferring  new  academical  titles.  This  is  how  they 
manage  things  in  Germany,  and  the  Germans  have 
beaten  the  French.  If  we  adopt  the  notion,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether,  in  the  long  run,  we  shall  not  lose  more  by 
the  late  war  than  the  French.  If  our  universities  have 
not  been  the  cradles  of  original  thought,  it  has  been 
because  they  have  been  coddled  by  both  Church  and 
State.  Genius  could  not  breathe  in  such  an  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  it  grew  up  outside  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
It  is  not  true  that  Germany  is  ahead  of  us  in  original 
research.  She  has  no  men  to  place  beside  Mill,  and 
Spencer,  and  Darwin.  We  are  behind  Holland  and 
Germany  in  our  rank  and  file ;  but  of  the  generals  of 
the  army  of  thought  we  have  still  the  first.  The  rank 
and  file,  however,  have  been  turned  out  by  the  univer¬ 
sities,  and  the  universities  have  been,  until  very  lately, 
little  more  than  the  nursing  ground  of  the  State 
Church. 

Wo  can  understand  how  some  people  may  think  that 
Parliament,  representing  the  average  intelligence  of  the 
nation,  may  be  able  to  judge  better  what  education  is 
required  by  the  children  of  the  lower  classes  than  their 
own  parents ;  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  guess  by  what 
process  of  reasoning  people  have  arrived  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  most  highly-educated  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity  are  less  able  to  judge  of  their  own  educational 
requirements  than  the  nation  at  large.  The  best  impulses 
m  the  direction  of  university  reform  come  from  the  uni¬ 
versities,  or  from  those  who  hav3  widely  infiuenced  the 
thought  of  university  men.  The  chief  obstacles  to  pro¬ 
gress  are  the  manacles  imposed  by  previous  Parliaments. 

1  he  only  legislation  required  is  that  which  is  necessary 
m  order  to  undo  the  work  of  previous  legislation,  and 
to  provide  against  the  diversion  of  State  endowments  to 
sectarian  purpo.ses.  We  hope  that  when  this  is  done  our 
^Diversity  reformers  will  not  ask  for  any  further  State 
interference.  The  best  thing  Parliament  can  do  is  to 
st  the  universities  alone.  The  request  of  the  French 
nierchants  to  Colbert — the  granting  of  which  is  a  settled 
®axim  of  our  commercial  policy,  as  it  will  soon  be  of 
our  religious  po’icy — is  the  one  which  should  be  made 
>y  our  great  seats  of  learning.  If  not,  the  time  will  come 
jy  en  we  shall  require  a  new  Liberation  Society  to  re- 
leve  our  universities  from  State  patronage  and  control. 

J.  H.  L. 


.  THE  CARLIST  COMMITTEE  AND  THE 
CARLISTS. 

We  shall  not  venture,  while  there  is  so  much  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  its  exact  circumstances,  to  speculate  upon 
the  chances  of  international' disputes  in  consequence  of 
the  seizure  of  the  Deerhound  by  the  .Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment  last  week,  and  such  speculation  is  the  le^s  called 
for  as  it  is  very  unlikely  that  either  the  English  or  the 
French  Governments,  in  spite  of  their  anti-Republijan 
sympathies,  will  interfere  with  any  course  of  procedure 
that  the  Spanish  authorities  may  resolve  upon.  But 
the  state  of  affairs  is  too  deplorable  and  too  characteristic 
to  bo  passed  by  without  notice  ;  and  it  is  important  that 
all  who  wish  well  to  the  Spanish  Republic  should  take 
the  opportunity  of  protesting  against  the  conduct  of 
the  Carlist  Committee  in  London,  which  is  the  cause  of 
this  latest  imbroglio.  The  Committee  is  doubtless  acting 
quite  legally.  Since  the  English  Government  does  not 
recognise  the  Spanish  Republic  as  a  formal  Government, 
and  since  the  Spanish  Republic  does  not  recognise  the 
Carlist  insurgents  as  belligerents,  there  is  a  double 
excuse,  in  point  of  law,  for  the  conduct  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  raising  and  transmitting  means  for  promoting 
the  rebellion.  And  there  is  some  moral  excuse  in  the 
fact,  which  may  be  readily  conceded,  that  these  English 
Carlists  are  honest  in  their  intentions.  They  believe,  or 
think  they  believe,  that  a  good  warfare  is  being  carried 
on  in  Spain,  that  the  cause  there  being  fought  for  is  a 
cause  worth  maintaining,  and  that,  even  if  their 
efforts  should  fail,  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  other 
Heavenly  Powers  will  bestow  upon .  them  abundant 
blessings  for  their  zeal  and  self-sacrifice.  However 
much  we  may  regret  this  state  of  opinion,  we  have  no 
wish  to  suppress  it  by  force,  and  all  we  can  require  is 
that  the  Spanish  Government  shall  not  bo  interfered  with 
in  its  resolve  to  hinder  this  mistaken  and  mischievous 
piety  from  doing  all  the  injury  that  is  intended  by  such 
undertakings  as  that  of  Colonel  Stuart  and  the  Deer¬ 
hound,  If  the  English  Ultramontanes  choose  to  furnish 
a  steamer  with  arms  and  to  send  it — with  a  selection  of 
national  flags  to  bo  variously  hoisted,  in  true  pirate’s 
fashion,  as  occasion  may  serve — to  reinforce  the  slender 
resources  of  rebels  against  the  authorities  in  Spain,  those 
authorities  have  clearly  a  moral  right,  which  cannot  bo 
disputed,  even  if  the  question  of  law  is  unsettled,  to  act 
with  severity.  No  sympathy  is  duo  to  Colonel  Stuart 
and  his  comrades,  and  they  may  safely  be  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Spanish  Government,  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  saints  in  whom  they  trust. 

But  more  than  that  ought  to  be  said  just  now,  and 
we  wish  that  any  words  of  ours  could  have  effect  in 
restraining  the  zeal  of  the  Carlist  sympathisers  in 
England.  These  enthusiasts  seem  to  bo  strangely 
blinded  as  to  the  nature  and  prospects  of  tlio  work 
which  they  are  doing  their  utmost  to  assist.  They  are 
favouring  a  pretender  to  the  Spanish  throne  whose  sole 
recommendation  is  that  he  has  not  yet  shown  himself  as 
base  and  contemptible,  as  bloodthirsty  and  unscrupulous, 
as  the  priests  and  brigands  who  form  the  staple  of  his 
army,  and  whose  sole  claim  to  the  forbearance  of  his 
opponents  is  that  he  is  playing  a  madman’s  game.  It 
may  suit  his  supporters  to  carry  on  the  insurrection  of 
which  he  is  the  nominal  leader  if  they  have  nothing  to 
lose,  and  their  only  chance  of  gain  is  by  its  continuance; 
but  though  their  warfare,  ns  it  is  called,  affords  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  pillage  and  cruelty  that  may  be  worth  more  to 
the  Carlists  than  the  chances  of  death  or  imprisonment, 
there  is  no  po8.sibility  of  their  winning  anything  for 
Don  Carlos.  Two  or  three  months  ago  many  feared  that 
the  network  of  priestly  influence  throughout  Spain  was 
in  connection  with  the  Carlist  movement,  and  that,  on 
the  first  suitable  occasion,  the  insurrection  in  the 
would  be  supplemented  by  tricks  and  devices  that  would 
place  Don  Carlos,  for  a  little  time  at  any  rate,  on  the  throne. 
But  that  fear  has  passed.  The  Spanish  Republic  has  passe 
through  its  worst  time  of  trouble  from  interna  i  issen- 
sions,  and  is  gaining  strength  each  ® 

party  has  had  its  best  chances,  and  has  fai  e 
by  them.  It  cannot  possibly'  hope  for  any  rea  vie  y 
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now,  and  it  is  probably  aware  that,  even  if  it  conld  suc¬ 
ceed  against  the  Republicans,  it  would  only  land  the 
country  in  a  turmoil  of  monarchical  factions,  at  least  one 
of  which  would  bo  stronger  than  that  to  which  it  professes 
allegiance.  In  the  meanwhile,  what  is  the  state  of  things 
that  these  insurgents  are  encouraging  ?  They  have 
efTected  a  few  exploits  that  pass,  in  Spanish  braggadocio, 
by  the  name  of  victories ;  but  they  have  not  thereby 
secured  any  new  adherents  or  any  fresh  territory.  They 
manage  to  hold  their  own  ;  but  only  by  fostering  the 
worst  disorder  in  the  districts  that  they  occupy  and  in 
the  adjacent  parts,  and  by  preying  upon  the  innocent 
inhabitants  for  that  subsistence  which  their  captains 
are  too  poor  to  provide  for  them.  With  this  they  are, 
doubtless,  well  content.  They  can  afford  to  let  their  pay 
fall  in  arrear  if  they  can  live  comfortably  on  the  spoils 
of  “  war,*’  and  obtain  without  money  far  greater  plea¬ 
sures  than  their  pay  could  buy  for  them.  But  these 
things  ought  to  be  understood  by  their  friends  abroad, 
and  especially  in  England.  The  English  Carlists  ought 
to  SCO  that  they  are  only  fomenting  discord  in  Spain 
and  increasing  the  miseries  of  all  classes  of  its  peace¬ 
able  inhabitants  ;  that  their  subscriptions  and  steamers 
can  do  no  good  at  all  to  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos,  and 
that  they  only  increase  the  obstacles  to  good  govern¬ 
ment  of  any  sort,  without  at  all  lessening  the  prospects 
of  ultimate  success  to  the  Republican  party.  We  could 
tolerate  much  from  persons  from  whom  we  differ  as 
widely  as  we  do  from  the  CarlLsts  if  there  were  any 
meaning  in  their  efforts.  Had  they  a  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess,  wo  should  admit  them  to  be  as  well  justified 
in  their  efforts  as,  in  a  very  different  direction, 
were  the  Paris  Communists  in  their  efforts  of  two  years 
ago;  and,  however  much  we  might  disapprove  of  and 
deplore  their  action,  we  would  not  venture  to  condemn 
them  for  serving  the  cause  they  have  at  heart.  But 
their  present  action  is  of  no  service  at  all.  It  is  only 
injuring  the  country  of  which  Don  Carlos  pretends  to 
bo  king,  and  bringing  universal  reprobation  upon  him 
and  all  his  supporters.  If  Don  Carlos  were  wise  he 
would  follow  the  example  of  his  cousin,  the  Comte  de 
Chambord.  Legitimism  is  much  more  likely  to  grow 
in  France  through  the  patient,  and,  in  its  way,  dignified 
attitude  of  its  chief,  than  is  the  Carlism  in  Spain  that 
is  being  now  kept  alive  by  brigandage  and  murder. 
But,  the  more  we  regret  its  present  aspect,  the  more 
consolation  have  we  in  the  fact  that  Carlism  is  ruining 
itself,  and  thus  improving  the  prospects  of  such  ultimate 
prosperity  in  Spain  as  no  Bourbon  could  possibly 
bestow.  F. 


THE  RAILWAY  PASSENGER  DUTY. 

Can  any  geographer  tell  us  whether  political  economy 
will  take  root  north  of  John  O’Groat’s?  Mr  Laing  has 
been  paying  a  visit  to  ^his  constituents  in  the  Orkney 
islands ;  and  has  informed  them  of  his  intention  to 
bring  a  bill  into  Parliament  next  session  to  abolish  taxes 
on  locomotion.  In  other  [words,  that  wily  gentleman, 
whoso  real  constituents  are  the  railway  shareholders  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  is  going  to  lead  an  assault  on  the 
passenger  duty.  There  is  nothing  to  object  to  in  this. 
TheJ  proprietors  of  the  railways  of  this  country  are  a 
largo  and  important  body,  and  it  is  well  that,  when 
matters  are  considered  affecting  their  interests,  they 
should  have  some  one  to  speak  for  them  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Truth  to  tell,  the  railway  interest  has 
never  lacked  championship  in  Parliament.  In  Mr  Laing, 
however,  it  has  a  champion  of  more  than  ordinary 
calibre  ;  and  we  may  expect  that  some  effort  of  an  un¬ 
usual  kind  will  bo  made  by  him  to  modify  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  clients  the  bargain  they  have  made  w’ith  the 
British  public. 

Now  what  we  object  to — what  makes  us  anxious  about 
the  economical  proficiency  of  Stromness — is  that  Mr 
Laing  has  been  trying  to  persuade  the  hardy  islanders 
who  have  helped  him  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  Railway  Passenger  Duty  is  a  tax  which  falls  on 
the  passengers — a  “  tax  on  locomotion.”  The  Orkney 
people  must  be  very  poor  specimens  of  Scots  if  they  did 


not  at  once  suspect  the  zeal  of  their — and  the  railway 
shareholders’ — representative  for  the  interests  of  the 
passengers.  What  Mr  Laing  is  really  asking  for  is  that 
the  British  taxpayer  shall  make  a  large  present  to  the 
railway  proprietors.  He  probably  does  not  expect  to 
get  all  he  puts  in  a  claim  to ;  but  he  has,  unfortunately, 
good  reason  for  thinking  that  he  will  get  something,  and 
that  the  more  ho  demands  the  more  is  likely  to  be  con¬ 
ceded.  Already  the  Times,  while  acknowledging  that 
the  railway  interest  has  no  just  claim  to  prefer,  suggests 
that  the  matter  should  be  left  to  the  higgling  of  the 
market  ” — that  a  new  bargain  should  be  made  with  the 
railway  companies  in  which  their  demands  should  be 
partially  recognised.  We  have  a  Government  which 
has  proved  itself  weak  in  these  matters,  and  if  the  public 
does  not  speak  out,  a  job  may  be  perpetrated  which 
will  throw  the  Zanzibar  contract  in  the  shade. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  impudent  pretence  than  to 
represent  the  passenger  duty  as  a  tax  on  railway  tra¬ 
vellers.  It  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  tax  at  all. 
Except  in  those  cases  where  a  special  arrangement  has 
been  made  to  allow  the  company  to  exceed  the  maxi¬ 
mum  fare  in  consequence  of  the  payment  of  the  duty — 
in  which  cases  it  is  undoubtedly  paid  by  the  travellers-^ 
it  is  neither  paid  by  the  shareholders  nor  the  passengers. 
It  is  not  paid  by  the  shareholders,  for  they  bought  their 
shares  cheaper  because  of  its  existence.  They  would 
be  no  better  off  if  it  had  never  been* imposed.  Railway 
stock  would  simply  have  been  worth  more  when  they 
invested,  and  it  would  have  fetched  more.  A  given 
sum  invested  in  railway  property  would,  on  cither  sup¬ 
position,  produce  the  same  revenue.  And  so  the  remis¬ 
sion  of  the  duty  would  benefit  nobody  but  the  present 
holders  of  railway  stock.  The  whole  amount  produced 
by  the  tax  would  be  added  to  the  profits  of  the  com¬ 
panies,  and  the  value  of  their  stock  would  be  augmented 
by  the  capitalised  value  of  this  increase  of  profit. 
That  this  is  so  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  the  total  or  partial  remission  of  the  tax  is 
already  being  discounted  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
A  week  ago  there  was,  according  to  the  Financier,  “a 
gradual  improvement  throughout  the  day”  in  the  prices 
of  railway  stocks  ;  and,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
“  the  chief  demand  is  still  for  the  stocks  of  the  passenger 
lines,  especially  those  in  the  South,  owing  to  the  hope  of 
at  least  a  material  mitigation  of  the  Railway  Passenger 
Tax.”  Are  wo  to  believe  that  Stock  Exchange  specu¬ 
lators  are  paying  higher  prices  in  consequence  of  a  pro¬ 
spective  advantage  to  railway  travellers  ?  No  man  out 
of  Bedlam,  and  scarcely  one  in  it,  would  be  mad  enough 
to  give  credence  to  such  a  notion.  The  truth  is,  that 
railway  fares  are  fixed,  without  any  reference  to  the 
duty,  at  the  rate  which  is  most  remunerative  to  the 
company.  Why  should  the  companies  lower  fares  be¬ 
cause  of  the  duty  being  taken  off  ?  It  is  preposterous 
to  think  they  would  do  anything  of  the  kind.  If  any 
proof  were  needed  of  this  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  Mr  Gladstone  has  offered  a  partial  remission  of  the 
duty  if  the  companies  will  grant  third-class  return 
tickets  and  cease  to  charge  for  fractions  of  a  mile,  and 
that  this  offer  has  been  refused.  J.  H.  L. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  LAND. 

The  report  which  has  been  made  by  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  Lords  on  the  Improvement  of  Land  is 
far  from  being  an  encouraging  one.  The  Committee 
appears  to  see  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  ot 
improvement  more  clearly  than  the  manner  in  which 
those  difficulties  are  to  be  overcome ;  and  we  fear  this 
report  is  more  likely  to  give  heart  and  hope  to  those  who 
desire  to  keep  their  land  as  it  is,  than  to  those  who 
wish  to  make  it  more  productive.  The  kinds  of  improve¬ 
ment  chiefly  considered  are  drainage,  the  erection  m 
farm  buildings,  and  the  replacement  of  bad  by  good 
cottages.  We  are  told  that  these  operations  are  not,  as 
an  investment,  “sufficiently  lucrative  to  offer  much 
attraction  to  capital.”  In  many  cases  the  permanent 
improvement  of  the  property  hardly  balances  the  outlay ; 
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and  in  most  the  gain,  such  as  it  is,  will  profit  the  heirs  cultural  labour  will  have  to  compete  for  labourers.  If 
of  the  improver  rather  than  himself.  We  fear  that  this  they  allow  matters  to  .take  their  own  course  they  wiil 
report  will  tend  to  confirm  many  owners  of  land  in  the  find  themselves  in  the  position  of  having  to  bid  one 
disposition  which  they  already  too  commonly  manifest ;  against  another  with  high  wages  and  good  dwellings  ; 

that  they  will  view  it  as  confirming  the  wisdom  of  and  after  all,  of  finding  the  supply  of  labour  insnflScient!^ 

letting  things  alone,  and  keeping  Improvement  Coramis-  But,  as  is  remarked  in  the  report  before  us,  good  habita> 
sioners  at  a  distance.  The  Committee  have  nothing  to  tions  will  ‘*fix  the  residence  and  raise  the  character  and 
suggest  towards  remedying  this  state  of  things,  beyond  working  power  of  the  labourer.”  Agricultural  labourer 
the  recommendation  that  future  owners  should  contri-  will  not  leave  their  native  place  unless  strongly  urged  to 
bate  to  the  expenses  incurred  in  improving  the  estate  do  so.  If  the  landlords  will  keep  them  they  may,  at 
that  will  be  theirs.  That  is  to  say,  that  when  the  tenant  least,  to  a  great  extent ;  if  they  will  offer  fair  comfort  at 
holds  for  his  life  only,  and  the  property,  subject  to  his  home,  it  will  bo  accept^  in  preference  to  greater  abund- 
interest,  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  ance  abroad.  The  policy  of  improving  cottages,  and 
the  tenant’s  children,  the  trustees  may  allow  the  owner  generally  of  making  the  position  of  the  labourer  a 
to  spend  trust  monies,  and  to  incur  liabilities  extending  desirable  one  is  obvious  ;  and  the  “  indirect  benefit  whioK 
beyond  his  own  life,  for  purposes  of  improvement.  This  may  be  thus  imparted  to  landed  property  ”  may  surely, 
permission  might,  wo  think,  be  given  with  advantage,  if  if  landowners  are  not  the  most  short-sighted  of  mortalf, 
the  present  state  of  the  law  of  settlement  is  to  last,  be  set  against  the  outlay,  even  if  this  should  be  attended 
That  no  change  should  be  made  in  this  law  is  the  by  direct  pecuniary  loss.  M.  W.  M. 

expressed  opinion  of  the  Committee.  It  is  thought 
that  the  right  of  settlement  gives  whatever  encourage- 

nicnt  exists  to  improvement  j  that,  if  the  owner  vr  a  *0  tjt  a 

be  deprived  of  that  motive,  he  will  no  longer  FUTURE  OF  MARRIAGE. 

care  to  improve  his  property.  But  no  alteration  Fifteen  months  ago,  in  reviewing  the  seventh  editfotA 
in  the  law  of  settlement  would  prevent  a  man’s  of  Malthus’s  ‘  Essay  on  Populat  ion,’ we  pointed  out  how,, 
children  from  succeeding  to  his  property;  and  the  by  embodying  the  lesson  taught  by  that  inestimable 
incentive  to  make  improvements  for  their  benefit  would  work  in  our  rules  of  conduct,  the  chief  sources  of  human 
remain,  even  though  all  were  to  inherit  equally.  But  misery — poverty,  disease,  and  crime — might  be  almost 
further,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  desire  to  ‘benefit  the  entirely  got  rid  of.  Since  then  the  subject  has  made  giant 
individuals  who  are  to  succeed  him  is  the  only  motive  strides.  Mr  Greg’s  ‘Enigmas  of  Life,’  Mr  Galton’s 
that  induces  a  man  to  improve  his  property.  The  owner  valuable  articles  in  Fraser’s  Magazine^  Mr  Montague 
of  land  usually  feels  a  pride  in  it,  and  takes  an  interest  Cookson’s  article  on  “  The  Morality  of  Married  Life” 
in  it ;  so  much  so  that  an  owner  may,  and  often  does,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  and  the  valuable  statistica 
spend  large  sums  upon  improvements,  the  results  of  collected  in  Dr  Charles  Drysdale’s  little  pamphlet  on 
which  he  will  not  live  to  see,  although  he  has  no  chil-  ‘The Population  Difficulty,’  have  thrown  lighten  various 
dren,  and  his  heirs  are  indifferent  or  disagreeable  to  him.  aspects,  of  the  question,  and  te.stified  to  the  growing- 
Pa.ssing  from  this  point,  we  wish  to  press  on  the  atten-  interest  which  is  felt  in  it.  The  latest  contribution  to 
tion  of  the  landholding  classes  two  reasons  why  they  the  discussion  of  this  all-important  problem  is  an  article, 
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care  to  improve  his  property.  But  no  alteration  Fifteen  months  ago,  in  reviewing  the  seventh  editfotA 
in  the  law  of  settlement  would  prevent  a  man’s  of  Malthus’s  ‘  Essay  on  Populat  ion,’ we  pointed  out  how,, 
children  from  succeeding  to  his  property;  and  the  by  embodying  the  lesson  taught  by  that  inestimable 
incentive  to  make  improvements  for  their  benefit  would  work  in  our  rules  of  conduct,  the  chief  sources  of  human 
remain,  even  though  all  were  to  inherit  equally.  But  misery — poverty,  disease,  and  crime — might  be  almost 
further,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  desire  to  ‘benefit  the  entirely  got  rid  of.  Since  then  the  subject  has  made  giant 
individuals  who  are  to  succeed  him  is  the  only  motive  strides.  Mr  Greg’s  ‘Enigmas  of  Life,’  Mr  Galton’s 
that  induces  a  man  to  improve  his  property.  The  owner  valuable  articles  in  Frower’a  Magazine,  Mr  Montague 
of  land  usually  feels  a  pride  in  it,  and  takes  an  interest  Cookson’s  article  on  “  The  Morality  of  Married  Life” 
in  it ;  so  much  so  that  an  owner  may,  and  often  does,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  and  the  valuable  statistics 
spend  large  sums  upon  improvements,  the  results  of  collected  in  Dr  Charles  Drysdale’s  little  pamphlet  on 
which  he  will  not  live  to  see,  although  he  has  no  chil-  ‘The Population  Difficulty,’  have  thrown  lighten  various 
dren,  and  his  heirs  are  indifferent  or  disagreeable  to  him.  aspects,  of  the  question,  and  testified  to  the  growing- 
Passing  from  this  point,  we  wish  to  press  on  the  atten-  interest  which  is  felt  in  it.  The  latest  contribution  to 
tion  of  the  landholding  classes  two  reasons  why  they  the  discussion  of  this  all-important  problem  is  an  article, 
should  improve  their  property,  even  if  the  improvements  by  Mr  George  Darwin,  on  “  Beneficial  Restrictions  to 
should  not  be  likely  to  yield  direct  pecuniary  benefit  Liberty  of  Marriage,”  in  the  current  number  of  the 
either  to  the  improvers  or  to  their  heirs.  Contemporary  Review.  We  congratulate  the  Broad 

The  idea  that  a  freeholder  has  absolute  power  over  Church  organ  on  the  appearance  of  this  article,  which 
his  land  to  make  it  yield  its  utmost,  or  to  let  it  lie  idle  treats  of  one  of  the  physiological  phases  of  the  problem 
at  his  own  pleasure,  seems  likely  to  take  its  place  before  with  a  boldness  and  candour  which  is  a  hopeful  sign  of 
long  among  exploded  superstitions.  The  rapid  increase  the  times. 

of  population  in  these  islands  draws  attention  to  their  Mr  Darwin  has  little  trouble  in  showing  that  marriage 
limited  acreage.  The  number  of  inhabitants  increases,  laws  and  customs  have  varied  with  the  exigencies  of 
while  the  amount  of  land  remains  the  same.  Therefore  each  particular  age,  and  the  necessities  of  each  parficolai^ 
the  need  that  each  acre  should  be  made  to  yield  its  utmost  society.  This  is  very  annoying  to  i  he  advocates  of  what 
increases  in  like  measure.  At  the  same  time  power  is  are  called  immutable  principles  of  morality,  but  the 
passing  out  of  the  hands  of  the  landholding  class  ;  the  proof  is  so  overwhelming  that  they  are  ob'iged  to  admit 


days  when  the  landed  interest  could  force  its  policy  on 
the  country  at  large  are  nearly  numbered.  Those 
who  promise  to  be  masters  of  the  situation  are  likely  to 
regard  the  land,  in  many  respects,  as  trust  property, 
held  by  the  few  for  the  benefit  of  the  many.  They 
surely  will  not  allow  the  few  to  continue  to  hold  it 
without  improving  that  property  to  the  utmost  extent. 
It  will  therefore  be  the  wisdom  of  landholders  to  bo 


it.  A  very  slight  acquaintsmee  with  the  history  of 
marriage  is  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  not  ono  of 
its  social  or  moral  elements  which  has  been  constant* 
As  the  circumstances  of  society  have  varied,  so  have  the 
rules  which  that  society  has  enforctd  for  regulating  the 
union  of  the  sexes.  All  such  rules  have  been  based  on 
utilities,  more  or  less  ill-conceiveJ ;  though  they  have 
continued  in  uso  through  force  of  custom  long  after  the 


wise  in  time.  Due  improvement  of  land  is  a  duty  owed  circumstances  which  suggested  them  have  passed  away* 
h>  the  State  by  those  who  have  the  privilege  of  These  moral  “  rudiments  ”  have  ceased  to  be  mysterioas* 
possessing  that  very  limited  kind  of  property ;  and  they  Their  existence  in  the  present  is  explained  by  showing 
will  be  wise  to  perform  that  duty,  without  waiting  to  be  that  customs  tend  to  survive  the  circumstances  whicb 
told  that,  if  they  will  not,  there  are  others  who  will.  originally  forrned  their  justification.  Our  present  mar- 
This,  then,  is  the  first  reason  which  we  would  suggest  riage  institutions,  so  far  from  l>eing,  as  some  good 
to  landowners,  as  a  motive  for  making  improvements  people  think,  dropped  from  heaven  for  our  guidance, 
which  may  possibly  not  be  directly  remunerative.  The  turn  out  to  be  merely  the  worn-out  utilities,  or  quasi- 
second  reason  is  of  a  somewhat  different  nature.  Hitherto  utilities,  of  a  barbarous  age.  All  that  is  proved  by 
the  agricultural  labourer  has  been  practically  adscriptus  their  having  descended  to  us  is  that  circumstHncos 
glehce;  he  has  had  no  option  but  to  dwell  in  such  cottage  existed  at  some  time  in  the  past  which,  according  to  the 
^Qd  accept  such  wages  as  his  masters  thought  fit  to  judgment  of  our  ancestors,  rendered  them  serviceable* 
to  him.  Now,  however,  he  is  rapidly  acquiring  They  may  be  undesirable  now,  either  because  the  sor- 
power  of  motion,  and  intelligence  to  use  that  power,  rounding  conditions  have  changed,  or  because  our 
Be  IS  finding  out  that,  instead  of  living  in  a  hovel,  and  progenitors  originally  misjudged  their  eflect.  ^ 

Gnging  up  a  family  on  ten  or  twelve  shillings  a- week.  The  ground  being  thus  cleared  ol  a  prion  preja 
®  tnay  earn  a  comfortable  maintenance  by  changing  his  marriage  institutions  can  be  judged  accon  ing  o  eii 
ftbode  to  another  part  of  the  country,  or  by  emigrating  merite.  The  problem  is  far  fr»)in  an^sy  one, 
to  another  land.  Co-operation  will  soon  enable  the  we  have  a  fair  field  and  no  favour;  but  the  ditticuitioa 
abouring  classes  to  emigrate  on  a  large  scale  ;  and  the  are  only  such  as  result  from  its  f*’  y* 

consequence  seems  likely  to  be  that  employers  of  agri-  quoting  some  very  alarming  statistics  on 
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iasanity  in  England,  from  Dr  Mandsley’s  valuable  work, 
and  showing  that  this  and  other  diseases  of  the  most 
terrible  kind  are  “hereditary  and  transformable  inter  se/’ 
Mr  George  Darwin  suggests  the  following  legal  restric¬ 
tions  on  marriage, — “  (1)  Divorce  on  the  appearance  of 
certain  diseases  ;  (2)  The  passing  of  a  medical  examina¬ 
tion  for  this  same  class  of  diseases ;  and  (3)  The 
production  of  an  untainted  pedigree.”  Now,  though  we 
hold  with  Mr  Darwin  that  it  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  future  of  our  race  that  hereditary  disease  should  be 
eliminated,  we  cannot  agree  with  him  as  to  the  means  by 
which  this  is  to  be  attained.  The  first  desideratum  is 
the  creation  of  a  more  healthy  public  morality  on  this 
question.  Until  it  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  most 
solemn  duties  incumbent  on  any  individual  to  abstain 
from  bringing  children  into  the  world  to  live  a  life  of 
misery,  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  legal  enactments  which, 
in  a  democratic  society,  presuppose  such  a  state  of 
opinion.  Ail,  too,  that  could  be  done  by  penal  legis¬ 
lation  would  be  to  prevent,  to  a  large  extent,  the  grosser 
violations  of  this  duty.  It  must  still  be  left  to  an 
enlightened  public  opinion  to  discourage  minor  trans¬ 
gressions  of  the  principle,  and  to  encourage  an 
active  and  conscientious  adherence  to  it.  This  is 
not  the  only  exception  we  have  to  take  to  Mr 
Darwin’s  suggestions.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
legal  changes  he  proposes  would  be  inefficacious. 
FJnforced  divorce  or  refusal  of  legal  marriage  would 
be  of  no  use  if  diseased  persons  were  allow’ed  to 
become  parents.  It  cannot  be  unknown  to  Mr  Darwin 
that,  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent  where  like  prohibi¬ 
tions  were  enforced  against  couples  whose  pecuniary 
means  were  judged  insufficient  for  the  responsibilities  of 
marriage,  the  only  result  has  been  to  increase  the  number 
of  “  little  strangers  ”  whose  entrance  into  the  world  is 
unsanctioned  by  the  law.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
law  forbade  persons  afflicted  with  disease  which  would 
bo  entailed  on  their  offspring  from  becoming  parents, 
there  is  no  reason  for  further  restricting  the  liberty  of 
these  unfortunate  people.  For  the  law  to  prohibit  them 
from  any  satisfaction  that  they  may  find  in  married  life, 
save  such  as  is  involved  in  the  prohibition  of  parentage, 
would  be  a  piece  of  gratuitous  cruelly. 

The  wilful  communication  of  disease,  whether  it  be  of 
woman  to  man,  or  man  to  woman,  or  parent  to  child, 
should  be  severely  punished.  This  is  the  proper  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts.  We  know  of 
no  fouler  blot  on  the  morality  of  our  country  than  that 
the  law — made,  as  we  are  told,  by  fathers  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  daughters,  and  brothers  for  the  protection 
of  their  sisters — gives  immunity  to  husbands  who  vic¬ 
timise  their  wives  in  this  respect.  But  it  does  even 
more  than  this.  It  hands  over  the  poor  victim  to  the 
wretch  who  has  embittered  her  existence,  to  bo  his  by 
conjugal  right  till  death  do  them  part.  And  these  are 
the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony !  The  subjection  of  a 
modest  woman,  affrighted  at  her  own  dcBlement,  to  the 
man  who  has  betrayed  her,  is  enforced  on  the  plea  that 
whom  God  has  joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder ; 
and  we  are  “  nasty  infidel  philosophers  ”  for  obejeting 
to  it ! 

Mr  Darwin  says  very  little  about  any  other  aspects  of 
the  marriage  question  than  those  which  have  reference 
to  children.  He  would  allow  that  *Hhe  felony  of  either 
party  to  a  marriage  should  constitute  a  ground  for  suing 
for  a  divorce but  with  the  exception  of  this,  and  the 
cases  we  have  already  mentioned,  he  expresses  no  opinion 
on  the  dissolution  of  marriage.  The  subject  is  too  wide 
and  too  intricate  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  present  article  ; 
but  we  may  usefully  point  out  that  the  cases  in  which 
Mr  Darwin  would  allow  a  termination  of  the  marriage 
seem  to  imply  a  principle  which  w'ould  include  many 
other  cases.  The  reasons  urged  by  him  for  allowing  a 
divorce  for  felony,  or  reasons  analogous  to  them,  apply 
with  equal  force  to  cases  of  desertion,  habitual  drunken¬ 
ness,  mutual  dislike,  and  several  others.  Many  persons 
who  are  unable  to  deny  the  justice  of  the  plea  for  divorce 
in  such  cases  hesitate  because  they  do  not  see  where  they 
can  stop ;  and  they  are  afraid  that,  if  once  they  commence 
to  loosen  the  marriage  tie,  it  may  become  untied  alto¬ 


gether.  We  would  ask  such  persons,  whether  they  are 
not  attaching  far  too  great  importance  to  what  the  law 
effects,  and  far  too  little  to  the  part  taken  by  human 
nature.  After  all,  in  all  cases  of  real  marriage  (ie 
where  the  union  is  voluntary)  the  law  is  absolutely 
inoperative.  It  comes  into  operation  only  in  cases 
where  real  marriage  has  ceased  to  exist.  The  extreme 
position,  therefore,  of  absence  of  all  legal  bonds  of  matri¬ 
mony  would  not  be  so  productive  of  evil  as  people 
imagine  ;  though,  while  the  present  status  of  woman  in 
society  exists,  it  would  leave  her,  perhaps,  still  more  at 
the  man’s  mercy  Ihan  she  is  now.  In  any  case,  the  law 
should  take  care  of  the  interests  of  the  weaker  parties, 
that  is,  the  mother  and  the  offspring.  When  this  is  done 
any  further  legal  coercion  is  undesirable.  Society  has 
no  interest  in  the  matter,  apart  from  those  of  the  family, 
and  its  interests  are  not  served  by  enforcing  an  unhappy 
union.  J.  H.  L. 

CURRENT  EVENTS. 

“  Equality  before  the  law  from  the  prince  to  the 
peasant”  is  one  of  those  high-sounding  phrases  often 
found  on  the  lips  of  the  eulogisers  of  our  Constitution. 
Nothing,  however,'is  moro  easily  proved  than  that  this 
phrase  is  mere  empty  sound.  On  Friday  last,  at  the 
Alfreton  Petty  Sessions,  before  Mr  C.  Seely,  jun.,  M.P., 
Henry  Milwood  was  charged  by  the  police  with  hay¬ 
making  on  the  Sunday.  The  defendant,  who  only 
farmed  twelve  acres  of  land,  pleaded  the  extraordinary 
fickleness  of  the  weather,  and  the  losses  he  had  on  this 
account  sustained  during  the  previous  harvest.  He  ah  o 
very  appropriately  pleaded  that  he  had,  when  working 
for  the  Midland  Railway  Company  and  the  Clay  Cross 
Coal  Company,  been  compelled  to  labour  on  the  Sunday, 
or  lose  his  employment.  But  it  was  all  in  vain,  the 
majesty  of  English  law  must  be  maintained,  and  Henry 
Milwood  was  mulcted  in  a  penalty  and  costs.  We  had 
hoped  that  the  miserable  statute  that  makes  a  travesty 
of  Christianity,  under  which  this  conviction  wa  s  re¬ 
corded,  had  become  almost  obsolete  ;  and  we  should  like 
to  know  who  it  was  that  set  the  police  in  motion  on  thi 
particular  occasion.  But  for  decency’s  sake,  and  out  of 
respect  for  the  law,  which  it  is  essential  to  maintain,  we 
venture  loudly  to  claim  that  this  statute  shall  be  either 
impartially  carried  out  or  immediately  repealed.  Oar 
upper  classes  are  determined  to  thrust  upon  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  people  the  difference  before  the  law  of 
those  who  hold  different  social  positions.  A  peasant 
Sabbath  breaker  is  fined,  imprisoned,  and  society  thinks 
his  conduct  low  and  unseemly ;  but  the  prince  can  not 
only  break  these  laws  without  compunction,  but  can  obh’ge 
any  number  of  others  to  offend,  and  he  is  fawned  on  by 
bishops,  and  flattered  by  those  who  bear  the  name  of  the 
Galilean  Communist,  but  make  a  sickly  parody  of  his 
doctrines.  On  the  Sunday  after  the  conviction  here 
recorded  the  Prince  of  Wales  started  in  the  Royal  yacht 
from  Cowes  to  open  the  Holyhead  breakwater.  This 
ceremony  had  been  already  twice  deferred  at  the  Prince  s 
request,  and  the  time  was  entirely  of  his  own  choosing. 
In  common  fairness,  however,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
to  his  companions,  and  to  all  whom  he  thus  compelled 
to  share  in  his  sin,  it  should  be  remembered  that  they 
were  engaged  in  a  pleasure-seeking  excursion,  whilst 
Henry  Milwood,  the  peasant  farmer,  was  only  doing  that 
upon  which  he  was  dependent  for  a  living.  England 
would  not  be  worth  living  in  unless  some  distinction  was 
made  between  the  occupations  of  aristocratic  amusement 
and  menial  toil.  The  court  and  the  law  are  working  m 
unison  to  make  us  all  Republicans. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  seems  to  have  been 
unfortunate  in  his  recent  dealings  with  the  principality 
that  bears  his  name.  By  his  non-appearance  at  the 
Mold  Eisteddfod  “  his  Royal  Highness’s  popularity,  says 
the  Liverpool  Mercury,  “  has  suffered  among  Welshmen, 
whose  patriotism  should  have  been  beyond  such  pa  ry 
influences.”  Nor  can  the  reception  at  Holyhead,  on 
Tuesday  last,  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  “  set  o 
against  this.  The  Daily  News  reports  that,  m  pom 
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both  of  numbers  and  of  enthusiasm,  it  was  a  dismal 
affair,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  accounts  supplied  to 
the  Liverpool  papers.  The  correspondent  of  the  Mercury 
writes  that  “  the  landing  was  anything  but  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  demonstration,  for  only  a  faint  cheer  rose  from 
individuals,  the  majority  retaining  what,  perhaps,  was 
thought  to  bo  a  very  respectful  silence.”  The  Albion 
remarks  on  the  empty  seats  and  thin  attendance  at  the 
breakwater,  and  adds  that  the  reception  which  the 
Prince  met  with  was  far  from  demonstrative,  the  cheers 
which  greeted  him  as  he  alighted  being  feeble  and  far 
from  simultaneous  and  general.”  In  the  same  paper  we 
read  that  “  the  hand  of  the  paid  purveyor  of  poles  and 
flags  and  bunting  was  everywhere  apparent,  and  people 
who  have  watched  the  Royal  progresses  of  the  last  twelve 
months  could  not  have  failed  to  recognise  in  the  buntings 
Ac.,  which  yesterday  made  gay  the  streets  of  Holyhead, 
the  same  material  which  a  few  months  ago  demonstrated 
the  loyalty  of  the  colliers  of  Wigan  and  the  mill  opera¬ 
tives  of  Bolton.  And  yet  these  were  nearly  all  the  symbols 
of  loyalty  displayed.”  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony 
we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  “  the  Prince  simply 
raised  his  hat  and  bowed.”  According  to  the  Standard^ 
Mr  Chichester  Fortescue  is  responsible  for  this  “  miss- 
fire;”  and,  as  far  as  outward  causes  lire  concerned,  the 
people  very  reasonably  expect  royalty  to  appear  with  its 
fripperies  and  guards  of  honour,  and  refuse  to  cheer  in 
their  absence.  - 

To  take  an  interest  in  the  young  is  laudable,  but  to 
negotiate  the  loan  of  a  child  is  seldom  a  creditable  trans¬ 
action.  The  old  expedient  so  commonly  used  by  the 
mendicant  class,  before  philanthropists  and  school-boards 
thought  of  impounding  the  borrowed  cherubs  who 
formed  their  stock  in  trade,  has,  we  learn  from  a  German  j 
paper,  been  applied  to  the  circnmstances  of  the  present  | 
age  of  progress.  One  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  that  ^ 
age,  compulsor}^  education,  is  regarded  as  rather  trying  ' 
in  its  operation  by  that  class  of  parents  whose  notions  of 
instruction  are,  like  those  of  Mr  Squeers,  more  practical 
than  theoretical,  and  who  distinctly  prefer  present  to  ■ 
future  results.  Thus  it  happened  the  other  day  at  . 

Cologne  that  a  school-boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age 
was  observed  to  be  generally  absent  from  his  duties. 
The  schoolmaster  having  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
employed  about  some  work,  gave  information  to  the 
authorities,  and,  accompanied  by  a  school-police  oflBcer, 
proceeded  to  the  lad’s  dwelling.  Here  he  was,  indeed, 
shown  a  sick  boy  in  bed,  but  it  came  out,  on  closer  in¬ 
vestigation,  that  the  parents  of  the  truant  had  borrowed 
the  young  invalid  from  one  of  their  neighbours  for  a  few  j 
days,  in  order  to  deceive  the  schoolmaster  when  he  paid 
his  expected  visit. 

The  Times  has  adopted  a  new  plan  of  arguing  down 
the  Home  Rule  movement.  It  defines  the  wish  for 
Home  Rule  as  “  the  desire  to  get  all  that  one  can  at  the 
least  trouble  and  cost,  and  to  do  just  what  one  likes  with 
it  with  the  least  regard  to  the  interest  and  comfort  of 
others.”  Of  course,  it  is  easy  enough  for  our  contem¬ 
porary  to  knock  down  this  dummy  ;  but  what  we  would 
ask  is,  what  useful  purpose  any  one  can  suppose  to  be 
served  by  such  absurd  licence  of  definition?  We  will 
engage  to  refute  every  proposition  in  Euclid  if  we  be 
allowed  the  same  liberty  of  saying  what  they  mean 
as  is  taken  by  the  Times  in  defining  Home  Rule. 
W e  can  easily  underetand  that  the  spectacle  of  Celt  and 
baxon  labourer  making  common  cause  against  those  who 
have  encouraged  their  prejudices  against  one  another 
for  their  own  purposes  may  have  disconcerted  the  great 
organ  of  the  plutocracy ;  but  this  mischief  for  the  oli¬ 
garchy  is  not  to  be  undone  by  the  wdldest  misrepresen¬ 
tation.  What  may  come  out  of  such  visits  as  Mr  Arch 
paid  to  Kanturk  the  other  day  it  is  too  soon  to  say; 
but  if  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  are  to  be  friends  and 
compatriots  for  the  future,  it  is  well  that  they,  should 
*Deet  upon  a  platform  upon  which  it  is  recognised  that 
each  has  his  fancies,  and  is  justified  in  asking  that,  when 
bey  do  not  interfere  with  the  equal  rights  of  others, 
they  shall  be  respected. 


The  complications  to  which  the  labour  que.stion  is 
subject  are  curiously  illustrated  by  a  letter  to' the  Ojcford 
Times,  complaining  of  the  competition  of  men  of  all 
trades  with  the  farm  labourers  for  harvest  work.  “  Last 
year,”  says  the  writer,  the  Labourers’  Union  got  more 
money  for  cutting  the  corn  than  was  ever  paid  before, 
and  this  year  the  w'ages  would  have  advanced  still  higher, 
but  for  a  lot  of  inhuman  men  from  the  city  of  Oxford. 
.  .  .  J ust  as  the  farm  labourers  w^ere  thinking  of  doing 
themselves  a  little  good,  and  getting  out  of  debt  which 
they  were  driven  to  contract  in  the  winter,  a  number  of 
masons,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  masons’  labourers, 
who  had  got  regular  work  at  Oxford  at  wages  varying 
from  18s.  to  24.s.  a  week  (I  know  one  man,  a  stone 
sawyer,  278.),  left  their  legitimate  occupation  to  come 
into  our  harvest  fields  to  compete  against  the  poor  farm 
labourer.  Flesh  and  blood  can  hardly  stand  this.” 
This  correspondent  thinks  it  very  hard  that  home  com¬ 
petition  should  arise  when  Mr  Arch  has  gone  over  to 
'  Ireland  to  stop  the  Irish  from  coming  over  to  England 
to  undersell  their  English  fellow-labourers  in  respect  of 
harvest  work.  The  occurrence  is  indeed  suggestive  of 
the  futility  of  all  such  expedients  to  raise  artificial 
barriers  round  the  labour  market.  If,  indeed,  the  Ox¬ 
ford  artisans  are  willing  to  leave  21;s.  a  week  to  work  in 
the  harvest  field,  the  labourers  can  but  score  one  to  the 
farmers,  and  ponder  the  next  move  in  the  game. 

The  National  Education  League  may  be  congratulated 
on  the  remarkable  success  of  its  bold  conduct  at  the 
recent  elections.  Doubtless  there  were  other  grounds 
for  Mr  Bright’s  re-admission  into  the  Cabinet,  but  there 
is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  ho  was  brought  in 
just  now  especially  in  order  to  check  the  opposition  that 
Mr  Gladstone  found  to  be  too  strong  for  him,  and  that 
one  of  the  conditions  on  which  he  consented  was  that 
the  25th  Clause  should  be  abolished.  The  rumour  that 
Mr  Bright  is  before  long  to  take  charge  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department,  and  that  Mr  Forster  is  to  bo  super¬ 
seded,  is  too  good  to  bo  believed  without  confirmation  ; 
but  w'e  can  understand  and  echo  the  satisfaction  with 
which  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Birmingham 
League  passed  the  following  resolution  last  Thursday  : — 

This  Committee,  accepting  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Cabinet  and  Mr  Bright’s  accession  to  office  immediately 
after  his  condemnation  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Act  of  1870  as  a  ground  of  assurance  that  Ministers 
are  prepared  so  to  modify  their  educational  policy  as  to 
bring  it  into  harmony  with  Liberal  principle.^  and  restore 
the  unity  of  the  Liberal  party,  recommends  that  until 
the  result  of  the  Ministerial  changes  is  announced,  the 
League,  w’hile  preserving  its  electoral  organ i.sation  and 
not  relaxing  its  efforts  to  secure  the  legislative  recogni¬ 
tion  of  its  principles,  should  suspend  the  action  which 
it  has  pursued  with  satisfactory  results  in  recent 
elections.”  - 

From  the  time  when  our  countrymen  on  their  way  to 
the  Crimea  killed  a  Pasha  in  three  days  by  numbering 
the  streets  of  his  town,  laying  on  gas  and  water,  and 
otherwise  civilising  it,  the  same  struggle  has  been  going 
on  between  Eastern  and  Western  principles  of  action. 
We  are  now  engaged  under  the  auspices  of  certain 
Oriental  potentates  in  cleaning  and  altogether  brighten¬ 
ing  up  their  premises ;  but  the  task  is  not  without 
difficulty.  Pashas  have  learnt  to  appreciate  English 
engineers  and  all  their  works,  but  there  is  still  a  dense 
stratum  of  ignorant  opposition  to  be  got  through  by 
some  means.  The  plan  adopted,  according  to  the  Levant 
Herald,  by  the  civil  engineer,  Mr  Maxwell,  who  has 
undertaken  the  execution  of  the  waterworks  at  Bey  rout, 
was  as  ingenious  as  it  was  successful.  The  chief  eccle¬ 
siastic  of  the  Maronites,  without  whose  support  nothing 
could  be  done,  had  decided  that  it  was  impossible  to 
carry  the  Nahr-el-kelb  water  to  Beyrout  as  proposed. 
But  Mr  Maxwell  enlisted  in  his  favour  a  powerful 
Maronite  by  making  him  Beyrout  agent,  and  he  went  to 
his  chief  and  thus  addressed  him  : — “  There  is  a  ^mpany 
of  the  English  ready  to  carry  good  water  to  Beyrout. 
We  in  Beyrout  are  in  dreadful  need  of  it.  The  river  is 
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ranning  uselessly  into  the  sea,  and  you  alone  will  not 
permit  it  to  bo  brought  to  u.s.  I  am  heartily  ashamed 
oF  such  barbarous  selfi.shness  as  is  shown  by  the  leaders 
of  my  people,  and,  by — ,  if  you  do  not  permit  us  to  take 
the  water,  I  will  turn  Protestant  to-morrow.”  The 
priest  gave  in,  the  water  is  to  come  to  Beyrout,  and  the 
public-spirited  Maronite  remains  an  ornament  of  the 
orthodox  fold.  ■ 

The  late  municipal  election  at  Naples  was  the  occasion 
of  earnest  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  clerical  party  to 
'keep  out  the  Liberals  by  means  which  could  only  sue 
oeed  among  a  population  to  which  the  exercise  o 
political  privileges  was  still  a  novelty.  Every  polling 
booth  was  the  scene  of  dialogues  such  as  the  following 
overheard  by  a  correspondent : — “  Don’t  you  know,”  said 
a  clerical  partisan  to  the  surrounding  electors,  ^‘that  we 
are  not  hero  at  all  to  elect  the  town  council  ?  The 
question  at  issue  is  simply  who  is  to  be  the  Pope’s  suc¬ 
cessor.”  **No,  really?”  “Be  assured  of  it.  If  the 
list  put  forward  by  our  priests  is  returned,  our  Arch¬ 
bishop  will  be  made  Pope.  If  not,  all  hope  is  lost.” 
Another  again  whispered  in  a  voter’s  ear — “  Have  you 
then  not  read  the  Goneiliatore  ?  ”  “  No ;  what  does  it 

say  ?  ”  “  It  says,  the  triumph  of  the  Liberal  list  means 

the  victory  of  Protestantism.”  “  Eh,  what  ?  ”  “  Yes, 

indeed  !  don’t  you  see,  this  concerns  religion  ?  Will 
you  be  Catholics  or  Protestants  ?  Decide  !  ”  As  a  Pro¬ 
testant  is,  in  the  opinion  of  a  Neapolitan,  both  fool  and 
knave,  something  he  positively  cannot  understand,  and 
consequently  hates  with  all  his  might,  these  tactics 
were  not  ill-conceived. 


The  power  still  possessed  by  the  Ultramontane  party 
in  Germany  is  nowhere  more  mischievously  exerted  than 
in  the  partial  share  it  has  in  the  administration  of  the 
national  system  of  education.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  exclude  Catholic  landowners,  burgomasters,  and  parish 
priests  from  the  superintendence  of  village  schools 
necessitated  by  their  local  standing.  The  consequences, 
*  however,  of  vesting  the  power  of  enforcing  the  rules  on 
which  the  efficiency  of  these  depends  in  persons  whose 
favourite  maxim  is,  “  The  boys  need  only  learn  some¬ 
thing,  the  girls  nothing,”  may  be  imagined.  A  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Cologne  mentions,  as  an  instance  of  what 
happens  when  priest,  burgomaster,  and  school-board  are 
all  alike  hostile  or  indifferent  to  education,  that  in  a 
girl’s  school  at  a  village  near  Cologne,  which  is  under 
clerical  superintendence,  the  lists  of  absentees  showed 
that  14,000  half-days  had  been  wasted  in  the  course  of 
one  year,  that  in  fact,  from  40  to  50  scholars  were 
daily  missing  out  of  a  school  of  110.  And  this  could 
actually  take  place  in  Prussia,  where  the  schoolmaster 
notoriously  won  the  victories  of  1870  ! 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  LAND  IMPROVEMENT  COMMITTEE’S  REPORT. 

Sir, — From  the  report  which  has  been  published  this  week 
by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Lords  on  the  Laud  Iiuprove- 
ment  Acts,  it  appears  that  the  facilities  placed  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  landowners  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  lands 
have  not  been  uaed  by  them  to  any  great  extent.  Mr  B. 
pafitun  considers  that  out  of  20,000,000  acres  of  land  requir¬ 
ing  drainage  in  England  and  Wales,  only  three  millions  have 
as  yet  been  drained  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  report  to 
show  how  many  of  the  3,0(K>,000  were  drained  with  facilities 
obtained  under  the  Acts.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  for  some 
idea  might  then  be  forme<l  of  the  probable  time  it  will  take 
to  drain  the  remaining  17,000,(K)0.  But,  even  without  this 
information,  we  may  conclude  that  to  effect  this  something 
more  radical  is  required  than  an  Act  which,  according  to  tlie 
'Committee’s  report,  imposes  upon  the  tenant  an  addition  to 
his  rent  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  amount  facilitated  to  the  land¬ 
owner.  The  addition  of  5  per  cent,  appeal’s  to  be  the  fre¬ 
quent  arrangement,  and  its  effect  is  that  at  the  end  of  the 
twenty  live  years,  in  which  the  landlord  pays  back  the  amount 
borrowed,  he  is  left  with  the  gain  of  the  capital  sum  of  158^. 
for  every  1,g()05.  expended  in  drainage.  The  gjiin  to  the 
^oafion  through  the  improved  yield  of  the  drained  laud  is 


undoubtedly  an  advantage,  but  it  cannot  be  pleasant  to  the 
tenants  to  consider  that  by  a  clever  use  of  the  Acts  the  land¬ 
lords  are  presented  with  a  capital  sum  of  1,580/.  for  every 
10,000/.  they  borrow.  It  is  true  that  the  interest  on  this 
1,580/.  is  the  only  source  the  landlord  has  for  effecting  any 
repairs  to  the  drainage,  and  that  drains  laid  in  the  old- 
fashioned  style  have  frequently  to  be  relaid ;  but  the  amount 
of  repairs  must  depend  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  first  laying 
down,  and  with  ordinary  attention  such  a  capital  sura  should 
be  more  than  ample. 

It  is  an  unanswerable  sign  of  the  bad  state  of  our  laud  laws 
when  a  Committee  of  the  Lords  have  to  make  the  admission 
that  the  improvement  of  laud  depends  more  on  the  solicitude 
of  the  landowner  for  his  descendants  than  on  any  hope  of 
personal  gain.  That  the  Committee,  as  a  body,  are  not  in 
favour  of  any  change  of  importance,  is  shown  by  their 
remarks  on  settlement.  Their  admission  is  most  valu¬ 
able  ;  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  theory,  but  is  forced  on 
them  by  facts.  “  The  prohibition  of  settlement  would,”  they 
proceed  to  say,  “  make  this  solicitude  idle.”  Undoubtedly 
the  prohibition  of  settlement  would  make  this  solicitude  idle 
in  this  direction,  but  it  would  also  take  away  from  Land  the 
fictitious  value  it  now  has.  The  practical  monopoly  of  land, 
its  protection  by  settlement  and  entail  from  the  effects  of 
supply  and  demand,  has  of  necessity  raised  its  value,  and  the 
improvements  that  are  now  not  made  would  no  longer  be 
neglected  were  the  land  freed  from  entail  and  settlement  and 
obtainable  at  its  real  market  value. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  mortgages  would  have  a 
probable  tendency  to  increase  in  tlie  absence  of  settlements. 
From  this  one  would  imagine  that  a  mortgage  is  a  greater 
evil  than  a  settlement ;  but  a  moment’s  reflection  shows  that 
whatever  evils  a  mortgage  may  have,  it  most  certainly  cannot 
be  accused  of  giving  a  fictitious  value  to  land,  and,  indeed,  an 
improvement  of  land  under  mortgage  can  be  a  first  charge  on 
the  estate,  and  have  priority  of  the  mortgage. 

This  brings  us  to  the  proposal  of  the  Committee  that  limited 
owners  may  charge  their  estates  with  improvements,  the 
charge  to  be  redeemable  within  a  i)eriod  exceeding  by  ten 
years  the  owner’s  expectation  of  life,  so  that  no  such  term 
may  in  any  case  be  less  than  twenty-five  years,  or  more  than 
forty,  this  charging  of  an  estate  for  an  improvement  being 
subject  to  a  certificate  of  a  surveyor,  approved  by  the  Enclo¬ 
sure  Commission  or  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  the  im¬ 
provement  is  beneficial  to  the  estate,  and  that  the  works  have 
been  properly  carried  out. 

The  objection  to  such  a  plan  is  patent.  It  would  simply 
enable  rich  men  to  charge  estates  of  which  they  are  limited 
owners  with  improvements  ;  but  to  the  man  who  has  only 
his  limited  estate  to  look  to  for  his  income  it  affords  no  facility, 
for  the  advance  is  to  be  made  after  the  w’ork  is  completed, — 
that  is,  the  limited  owner  has  to  find  the  capital  on  the  chance 
that  it  may  be  adv’auced  to  him  when  it  has  been  spent. 
There  is  some  adv’antage,  no  doubt,  in  having  the  certificate 
of  a  surveyor  appointed  by  the  limited  owner,  and  only 
approved  by  the  representative  of  the  nation ;  but  this 
advantage  will  tell  chiefly  in  the  case  of  the  rich  land¬ 
owner.  The  plan  is  evidently  proposed  to  avoid  the  un¬ 
pleasantness  of  the  strict  and  thorough  investigation  any 
improvement,  for  which  facilities  are  sought,  undergoes  at 
the.  hands  of  the  surveyor  appointed  by  the  Government, 
and  to  our  mind  it  will  bring  about  a  worse  state  than  the 
present  plan.  There  will  not  be  anything  like  the  present 
security  that  the  money  is  properly  expended.  In  fact,  the 
whole  report  is  a  sad  example  of  the  tinkering  which  is 
expected  to  countei’act  the  evil  effects  of  our  land  systeiu-- 
effects  which  call  for  a  radical  change.  It  is  another  case  or 
shuffling  bad  cards  in  the  hope  that  they  may  become  good 
ones  in  the  process. 

I  am,  &c.,  F.  Keddell. 

25  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  August  20,  1873. 


!  ^ 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN. 

Sir, — As  you  have  kindly  opened  your  columns  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  above  question,  doubtless  all  who  wrote  to  the 
Times  in  reply  to  Mrs  Garrett-Anderson’s  letter  will  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  your  greater  courtesy  in  allowing  the 
ventilation  of  diverse  opinions.  .  . 

I  cannot  forbear  protesting  against  the  expatriation  w 
which  Dr  Anderson  would  doom  those  ladies  who  desire  to 
admitted  to  the  medical  profession.  If  by  going 
they  could  advance  the  movement,  they  would  probably 
quite  willing  to  sacrifice  personal  feeling,  but  the  day  mus 
come,  and  it  might  as  well  be  this  year  as  many  years  heoc  , 
when  women  will  have  to  start  a  hospital  and  school 
theniseh’es,  and,  whenever  that  day  arrives,  they  will  nw 
begin  at  the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder  and  not  at  the  top.  j 


*  ^ 
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Men's  schools  have  grown— witness  St  Mary’s,  Padding¬ 
ton,  which,  founded  in  1851,  contains  now  upwards  of  160 
beds.  Women’s  schools,  if  started,  would  also  grow,  and, 

appalling”  as  it  may  be  to  think  of  founding  a  new  hospital 
and  school,  there  are  some  ladies  determined  to  devote  their 
lives  to  this  task  rather  than  that  England’s  daughters  should 
be  compelled  to  ask  from  foreigners  what  their  countrymen 
ou'^ht  to  be  willing  to  give  them,  and  which  they  could 
easily  grant,  for  the  charter  of  t^ie  College  of  Surgeons 
was  specially  so  framed  that  women  as  well  as  men  can  be 
admitted  to  examination  if  the  Council  choose  to  recognise  a 
hospital  and  school  wherein  women  study  ;  nay,  I  believe  the 
Council  would  have  no  power  to  refuse  “  recognition  ”  if  the 
regulations  concerning  such  “  recognition  ”  were  fulfilled. 

Non-registmtion  is  a  more  important  matter  than  Mrs 
Anderson  acknowledges.  According  to  the  present  stringent 
laws  relating  to  vaccination,  a  “medlail  practitioner  duly 
registered  ’’can  alone  sign  a  certificate  of  successful  or  unsuc¬ 
cessful  vaccination,  and  impending  legislation  concerning  the 
registration  of  births  and  deaths  will  probably  shortly  lead 
to  the  same  legal  requirement  for  certificates  of  still-births, 
if  not  for  those  of  deaths.  To  “  systematically  disregard  ” 
registration  will  not  bring  about  a  remedy.  A  few  genera¬ 
tions  ago,  women- practitioners  receivetl  their  licenses  from 
Bishops  in  common  with  physicians  and  surgeons,  but,  while 
the  latter  wisely  banded  themselves  together  and  souglit  and 
obtained  State  protection,  so  making  themselves  a  powerful 
force,  woraen-practitioners  continued  working  diligently  and 
practically,  achieving  more  success  than  the  world  acknow¬ 
ledges,  but  disregarding  protection  and  registration.  And 
now  they  find  at  last  that  medical  men,  anxious  to  retain 
their  subordinate  services,  seriously  propose  to  grant  them  the 
favour  of  an  annual  license,  as  if  women-practitioners  w’ere 
more  commonly  guilty  of  immorality  than  doctors  are,  and 
required  tickets-of -leave  after  the  manner  of  convicts. 

I  for  one  deprecate  putting  off  to  an  indefinite  period 
the  duty  of  working  diligentlv  to  establish  a  hospital  where 
women  may  study,  and  shall  he  glad  to  receive  the  names  of 
any  who  will  help  in  forwarding  such  a  desirable  and  needful 
object,  to  aid  in  carrying  out  which  a  committee  is  already  in 
course  of  formation.  I  am,  Ac., 

37  Davies-street,  W.  Mabia  Firth. 

[In  Miss  Jei-Blake’s  letter  on  this  subject,  which  we  pub¬ 
lished  last  week,  in  the  phrase,  “  first-rate  chemical  instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  [at  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary],”  there  was  an 
important'  misprint.  For  chemical,  the  word  clinical  should 
be  substituted. — Ed.  Ex.] 


PIOEON-SHOOTING. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  great  satisfaction  the  comments  of 
the  Examiner  on  the  subject  of  pigeon-shooting.  The  ano¬ 
maly  in  regard  to  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  connection  with  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  is  one  which 
numbers  of  my  friends  have  observed.  Once  or  twice  I  have 
thought  of  addressing  a  letter  to  the  daily  papers  on  the  matter, 
but  now  that  it  has  been  mooted  at  last  by  some  courageous 
critic,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ladies 
of  our  aristocracy  are  greatly  to  blame  on  the  score  of  this 
cruel  amusement.  They  attend  these  pigeon-shootings  at 
Hurlingham  (iis  well  as  battues)  in  great  numbers  ;  and,  while 
the  poor  dead  and  dying  birds  fall  bleeding  at  their  feet,  sit 
and  laugh  and  chatter,  and  smile  their  sweetest  on  the  mur¬ 
derers.  Just  as  the  women  of  Spain  encouraged  the  bull¬ 
fight,  so  the  women  of  England  encourage  such  barbarous 
sports  as  English  law  yet  [permits. .  Ai-e  there  no  popular 
preachers  high  in  favour  among  the  church-going  aristocracy, 
no  favourite  prelates,  no  pet-curates  who  will  open  their  mouths 
for  the  dumb,  and  tell  these  fair  ladies  of  their  sins  ?  For 
the  same  women  who  go  on  Saturday  bejewelled  and  bedecked 
to  witness  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents  at  Hurlingham,  will 
carry  their  velvet  prayer  books  to  church  on  the  following 
tlay,  and  kneel  for  the  blessing  of  that  God  before  whom  not 
a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground  forgotten. 

The  worst  feature  of  these  pigeon-matches  is  their  direct 
encouragement  of  a  murderous  spirit.  They  familiarise  those 
who  see  and  who  take  jKirt  in  them  with  bloodthirstiness  and 
^ughter.  ^  Can  there  be  anything  very  elevating  or  even 
becoming  in  educating  men  and  women  of  the  refined  classes 
*n  that  most  horrible  of  all  trades — the  butcher’s  ?  So  long  as 
pigeon-shooting,  battues,  and  kindred  “sports”  receive  the 
countenance  and  patronage  of  beautiful  and  high-bred  women, 
*0  long  the  spirit  of  that  old  world  savagery,  which  is  the 
parent  of  gladiator-fights,  bull-baiting,  b^ger- worrying, 
^k-tighting,  the  prize-ring,  and  bull-slaying,  will  be  kept 
alive  and  will  ®  ^ 
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ive  and  will  flourish  in  our  midst. 
I  am,  &c. , 

Hinton  Hall,  near  Shrewsbury. 


Nixon  Kinoseord. 


PROFESSOR  TYNDALL  ON  LIGHT. 

Six  Lectures  on  Light,  By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.,  F.R.S, 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 

We  must  congratulate  Professor  Tyndall  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  ‘  Lectures  on  Light,’  which  ho  recently 
delivered  in  America.  They  cannot  fail  to  add  to  the 
fame  as  an  author  and  lecturer  which  has  accrued  to  him, 
among  other  ways,  by  the  publication  of  a  small  volume  on 
the  same  subject  in  1869,  and  of  the  better  known  work 
on  ‘  Sound.’  If  we  were  asked  in  what  Professor  Tyndall 
especially  differs  as  a  lecturer  from  his  illustrious  pre¬ 
decessor,  Faraday,  we  should  say  without  hesitation  that 
the  point  lies  in  his  wonderful  power  of  arranging  experi¬ 
ments.  Helped,  no  doubt,  by  the  improvements  which 
have  been  effected  in  the  resources  of  the  lecture-room 
even  since  Faraday’s  day,  and  most  of  all  by  his  own 
fertility  of  invention.  Professor  Tyndall  can  yet  boast  of 
being  able  with  a  given  set  of  appliances  to  beat  all  his  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  field  of  illustrative  experiment.  Whether 
the  experiments  are  his  own  or  those  of  others — for  he  is 
not  ashamed  to  confesH  his  obligation  to  many  who  have 
worked  before  or  are  working  with  him — they  appear 
with  equal  clearness  upon  the  screen,  each  elaborated 
until  its  peculiarities  have  received  their  utmost  emphasis. 
Before  his  American  audiences,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge  from  the  book  before  us,  the  lecturer  must  have  sur¬ 
passed  himself.  The  experiments  which  are  here  made 
intelligible,  even  to  those  who  have  no  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  must  have  been  doubly  perspicuous  in  the 
lecture-room.  !^ad  in  print,  and  with  the  aid  of  illustra¬ 
tions  in  black  and  white,  they  ,  show  that  the  brilliancy 
with  which  the  Professor  always  invested  his  experiments 
was  more  than  usually  present  before  the  large  audiences 
that  attended  his  recent  lectures. 

No  adequate  sense  of  the  progress  of  the  science 
of  light,  of  the  lines  along  which  it  has  advanced,  and  of 
the  men  who  have  headed  that  advance,  as  recited  by 
Professor  Tyndall,  can  be  given  in  the  space  that  is  here 
allotted  to  us.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  give  the 
narrative  in  any  summarised  form,  so  closely  does  one  con¬ 
cise  experiment  follow  and  explain  another  throughout  the 
book.  Two  points,  however,  on  one  of  which  Professor 
Tyndall  has  laid  great  stress,  appear  to  be  worth  noticing 
at  some  length.  Of  these  we  shall  presently  speak,  but  in 
the  first  instance  we  may  recommend  any  student  who 
thinks  he  has  nothing  to  learn  from  a  book  of  lectures  to 
read  the  lecture  in  which  are  described  the  experiments 
in  ray-filtering,  whereby  the  visible  spectrum  is  blotted 
out,  and  in  which  the  effects  of  the  invisible  rays,  first 
at  one  end  and  then  at  the  other,  are  laid  bare  before 
the  eye  with  a  precision  that  is  absolutely  marvellous. 
It  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  hear  this  lecture  or  to 
read  it  in  its  present  shape  without  obtaining,  not  a  mere 
first  conception  of  fluorescence  and  calorescence,  but  a 
very  complete  grasp  of  those  phenomena  which  at  first  sight 
seem  so  unapproachable.  To  make  an  audience  understand  the 
dissolvent  action  of  the  invisible  ultra-violet  rays,  and  the 
still  more  marked  properties  of  the  ultra-red  rays,  is  no 
small  achievement.  The  concluding  part  of  the  preceding 
lecture  on  “  artificial  sky  ”  is  no  less  interesting.  This  is 
a  subject  which  Professor  Tyndall  has  made  especially  his 
own ;  and  his  development  of  the  actinic  theory  will  be 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  main  advances  which  the  science 
has  made  under  his  hands.  To  create  a  tubeful  of  Italian 
sky  in  the  lecture-room  is  a  feat  of  which  a  man  may 
naturally  be  proud  ;  though  Mr  Ruskin  may  think  that  to 
deify  it  as  the  “  blue  eyes  of  Pallas  Athene  ”  is  something 
infinitely  better  worth  doing. 

The  two  points,  however,  which  have  been  placed  by 
Professor  Tyndall  in  a  situation  of  prominence  at  once 
remarkable  and  instructive  constitute,  in  our  opinion,  the 
special  merit  of  this  course  of  lectures,  first  is  the 

check  to  the  advance  of  the  science  of  light  caused  y 
Newton’s  adoption  of  optical  theories  that  have  been  since 
proved  to  be  false.  The  second  point  is  one  that  follows 
upon  this ;  namely,  the  vindication  of  Dr  Young  as  a  man 
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of  science  against  the  attacks  of  Lord  Brougham,  which,  of  a  writer  who  had  then  possession  of  the  public  ear,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Tyndall,  doomed  his  discoveries  who,  in  the  Edinburgh  lie  dew,  poured  ridicule  upon  Young 
to  so  long  and  disastrous  an  eclipse.  These  discoveries  and  his  speculations. 

have  been  for  some  time  appreciated  at  their  true  value,  ^‘To  the  celebrated  Frenchmen,  Fresnel  and  Arago,  he 
quite  recently  by  Professor  Helmholtz  ;  but  by  bringing  was  first  indebted  for  the  restitution  of  his  rights,  for  they, 
Dr  Young  and  Lord  Brougham  face  to  face  in  the  position  especially  Fresnel,  remade  independently,  as  Helmholtz 
of  antagonists,  a  step  has  been  taken  not  only  towards  says,  and  vastly  extended  his  discoveries.  To  the  students 
rehabilitating  the  man  of  science,  but,  what  is  of  still  of  his  works  Young  has  long  since  appeared  in  his  true 
greater  importance,  towards  the  avoidance  of  a  like  pre-  light,  but  these  twenty  blank  years  pushed  him  from  the 
sumptuous  ignorance  in  the  future.  public  mind,  which  became  in  turn  filled  with  the  fame 

Newton,  of  all  men,  can  afford  to  have  his  errors  sifted  Youngs  colleague  at  the  I^yal  Insti^tion,  Davy,  and 
and  exposed  ;  and  this,  in  respect  of  his  adoption  of  “  The  afterwards  with  the  fame  of  Faraday.  Carlyle  refers  to  a 
Emission  Theory  of  Light,”  Professor  Tyndall  does  in  a  renaark  of  Novahs,  that  a  man  s  self  trust  is  enormously 
most  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  suggested  that  Newton  increased  the  moment  he  finds  that  others  believe  in  him. 
approached  the  investigation  of  optical  phenomena  with  the  opposite  remark  be  true  if  it  be  a  fact  that  public 
so  determined  a  grasp  of  two  great  conceptions  that  these  disbelief  weakens  a  man  s  orce  there  is  no  calculating 
in  the  event  proved  to  have  predisposed  him  towards  error.  amount  of  damage  these  twenty  yeais  of  neglect  may 

“  Before  he  began  to  deal  with  light,  he  was  intimately  h^^e  done  to  Young  s  productiveness  as  an  investigator, 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  elastic  collision.”  “  As  re-  remains  to  be  stated  that  his  assailant  was  Mr  Henry 
gards  the  collision  of  sensible  masses,  Newton  knew  the  Brougham,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.” 
angle  of  incidence  to  be  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection,  appendix  contains  extracts  from  Lord  Brougham’s 

and  he  also  knew  that  experiment  had  established  the  ^rficies  and  Dr  Young  s  reply  to  them.  A  careful  review 
same  law  with  regard  to  light.  He  thus  found  in  his  case  makes  it  clear  that  the  young  contributor  to 

previous  knowledge  the  material  for  theoretic  images.  He  ^^®  Edinburgh  Review,  naturally  proud  of  his  position  and 
had  only  to  change  the  magnitude  of  conceptions  already  ^^®,  ^oise  that  that  literary  wonder  of  the  world  was 
in  his  mind  to  arrive  at  the  emission  theory  of  light.  He  beginning  to  make,  strong,  too,  in  his  own  studies  in  optics^ 
supposed  light  to  consist  of  elastic  particles  of  inconceivable  which  were  as  complete  as  a  lack  of  originality  and  a  too 
minuteness  shot  out  with  inconceivable  rapidity  by  luminous  great  veneration  for  his  master,  Newton,  would  allow  them 
bodies.  Such  particles  impinging  upon  smooth  surfaces  ^®>  ®®^  himself  honestly,  and  with  all  the  vigour  he  had 

were  reflected  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  law  of  elastic  command,  to  stamp  out  what,  in  his  conceit  of  superior 

collision.”  The  second  predisposing  cause  lay  in  the  over-  wisdom,  appeared  to  him  arrogant  nonsense.  The  attack 
powering  effect  upon  his  mind  of  his  masterwork ;  the  Young  was,  indeed,  traceable  to  Newton,  for  Lord 

discovery  of  the  law  of  gravity.  “  He  saw  in  refraction  Brougham’s  was  a  mind  that,  if  it  discussed  optics  at  all,, 
the  action  of  an  attractive  force  exerted  on  the  light-par-  would  do  so  in  subservience  to  the  utterances  of  one  who 
tides.  He  carried  his  conception  out  with  the  most  severe  ^^d  shown  himself  in  other  branches  of  science  without 
consistency.  Dropping  vertically  downwards  towards  the  equal.  We  are  not,  of  course,  endeavouring  to  shield 
earth’s  surface,  the  motion  of  a  body  is  accelerated  as  it  Bord  Brougham  from  the  censure  he  richly  deserves ;  but 
approaches  the  earth.  Dropping  in  the  same  manner  it  is  possible  that  Professor  Tyndall  visits  too  severely  upon 
downwards  on  a  horizontal  surface,  say  through  air  on  glass  head  the  errors  of  a  young  self-confidence.  Even  from 
or  water,  the  velocity  of  the  light-particlos,  when  they  came  Duen,  and  naen  who  are,  in  every  respect,  qualified  to 

close  to  the  surface,  was,  according  to  Newton,  also  accele-  the  subjects  to  which  they  address  themselves,  it 

rated.  Approaching  such  a  surface  obliquely,  he  supposed  unknown  thing  to  find,  in  the  present  day,  a  most 

the  particles,  when  close  to  it,  to  be  drawn  down  upon  it,  strenuous  rejection  of  theories  which  do  not  coincide  with 
as  a  projectile  is  drawn  by  gravity  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  their  own,  strenuous  less  in  point  of  invectiv.e,  a  mode  of 
Thisdeflection  was,  according  to  Newton,  refraction.  Finally  argunaent  which  is  happily  falling  into  desuetude  among 
it  was  supposed  that  differences  of  colour  might  be  due  to  scientific  men,— than  in  respect  of  a  quiet  and  determined 
differences  in  the  sizes  of  the  particles.  This  was  the  phy-  opposition,  which  is  allowed  to  gather  weight  from  the 
sical  theory  of  light  enunciated  and  defended  by  Newtofi.”  position  and  influence  of  those  who  <^®r  it.  A  case  in 
In  this  way  Professor  Tyndall  accounts  for  the  adoption  by  point  is  afforded  by  the  opposition  to  Dr  Bastian  s  Theory 
Newton  of  that  theory  which  has  done  so  much  up  to  within  ^  ^ 

the  last  few  years  to  waste  the  time  of  those  who  hold  the 
later  hypothesis.  The  other  error  to  which  Newton  clung 
with  a  pertinacity  that  had  an  unfortunate  influence  on 
the  progress  of  optical  discovery  was  that  of  supposing 
that  on  the  breaking  up  and  twisting  of  a  beam  of  light  by 
passing  it  through  a  prism,  or  a  series  of  prisms,  it  was 
impossible  to  abolish  refraction  and  dispersion  simulta¬ 
neously.  The  mischievous  effect  of  this  false  conclusion 
is  easily  shewn.  The  phenomenon  of  refraction,  i.e.,  the 
bending  of  a  beam  of  light  as  it  passes  out  of  one  medium 
into  another,  makes  it  possible  to  magnify  objects  viewed 
through  some  mediums  other  than  the  air  bounded  by 
surfaces  inclined  to  each  other  at  certain  angles.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  simultaneously  with  this,  dispersion,  i.e.,  the  breaking- 
up  of  the  white  light  into  its  component  colours,  is 
unavoidable,  it  is  clear  that  the  magnified  image  would  be 
coloured,  and  therefore  almost  useless.  The  supposition 
that  this  was  ,tl^e  case,  strongly  embraced  by  Newton, 
impeded  for  years  the  construction  of  telescopes  with 
powerful  lenses.  Only  after  Dollond,  by  employing  two 
different  substances  in  the  manufacture  of  his  lenses,  pro¬ 
cured  images  practically  colourless,  did  the  manufacture 
of  telescopes  advance  with  great  strides. 

Professor  Tyndall’s  vindication  of  Thomas  Young,  the 
founder  of  the  Undulatory  Theory  of  Light,  follows  upon 
his  discussion  of  the  back  current  of  Newton’s  fallacies. 

“For  twenty  years  this  man  of  genius  was  quenched — 
hidden  from  the  appreciative  intellect  of  his  countrymen — 
deemed,  in  fact,  a  dreamer,  ^through  the  vigorous  sarcasm 


MR  READE’S  SIMPLETONS. 

A  Simpleton.  A  Story  of  the  Day.  By  Charles  Readc.  lo 
Three  Volumes.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Mr  Charles  Reade  continues  to  write  novels  with  a 
purpose  ;  ”  but  either  he  considers  that  he  has  done  enough 
towards  remedying  the  abuses  of  our  prison  system,  our 
madhouse  system  and  the  like,  or  he  finds  it  pleasanter  to 
vary  such  painful  work  on  special  subjects  by  entering  the 
lists  with  other  writers  as  a  moralist  upon  life  in  general ; 
and  in  *  A  Simpleton  ’  he  sets  himself  to  propound  and 
enforce  a  theory  as  to  the  ideal  nature  and  uses  of  women- 
kind.  “The  great  sweetener  of  a  man’s  life,”  says  the 
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innocent  tenderness.  A  simpleton  shall  wipe  the  dews  of 
death  and  close  my  eyes :  and,  when  I  cross  the  river  of 
death,  let  me  be  met  by  a  band  of  the  heavenly  host,  who 
were  all  simpletons  here  on  earth,  and  too  good  for  such  a 
hole,  so  now  they  are  in  heaven,  and  their  garments  always 
white, — because  there  are  no  laundresses  there.” 

The  typical  simpleton,  who  is  the  heroine  of  this  story, 
is  a  beautiful  young  lady,  who  resolves  to  marry  a  clever 


master.  How  his  very  bowels  yeained  over  her!  And 
when  they  got  home  she  spread  the  things  on  a  table,  and 
they  sat  hand  in  hand,  and  looked  at  them.”  Not  till 
long  afterwards  is  the  connection  between  that  bowel- 
moving  episode  and  the  change  of  the  dinner-hour  dis¬ 
closed.  Mrs  Staines  grows  angry  because  her  husband 
leaves  her  alone  every  evening  from  dinner-time  till  one 
o’clock,  and  her  anger  is  mixed  with  jealousy  when  she 


young  physician  without  fortune  or  practice,  but  quarrels  finds  that  he  always  goes  out  with  the  brougham,  sitting 
with  him  because  he  tells  her  that  she  is  killing  herself  by  on  the  box,  and  disguised  with  a  moustache,  especially  as 
tight-lacing  and  insists  on  her  wearing  nothing  stiffer  than  she  is  informed  that  his  object  in  so  doing  is  **  to  pursue  a 
flannel ;  who  next  day  throws  away  her  corsets  and,  some  criminal  amour ;  ”  but  at  length  her  anger  and  jealousy  are 
months  afterwards,  forgives  her  lover  for  the  indelicate  so  allayed  that  she  performs  a  wonderful  acrobatic  feat, 
suggestion  that  has  restored  her  to  health  ;  who,  when  she  “  She  sat  sobbing  round  Christopher’s  neck,  and  kissed  him 
is  married,  allows  herself  to  be  duped  and  robbed  in  various  with  all  her  soul.”  The  cause  is  her  discovery  of  the  fact 
ways,  and  both  deceives  and  ruins  her  husband  by  running  that  he  has  been  using  his  brougham  and  his  moustache 
up  bills  with  all  the  tradesmen  to  whom  she  has  promised  to  ply  for  hire  as  a  cabman,  and  so  to  earn  twelve  shillings 
to  pay  cash  for  everything,  besides  resuming  her  stays,  a  night.  Happily,  or  unhappily,  he  is  enabled  to  abandon 
putting  forbidden  powder  on  her  face,  and  gorging  herself  cab-driving,  through  a  proposal  that  he  should  go  to  sea, 
with  unwholesome  pastry  ;  and  who,  after  a  long  period  of  with  a  salary  of  1,500Z.  a  year,  as  keeper  to  a  young  noble- 
exemplary  life  as  a  widow,  recovers  the  husband  who  was  man  with  a  weak  brain  and  a  bilious  body.  It  is  a  hard 
supposed  to  be  dead,  and  makes  him  happy  by  continuing  trial  for  him  to  leave  his  wife ;  but,  for  her  sake,  some 
to  be  a  simpleton  of  a  more  harmless  sort  than  formerly,  money  must  be  made.  So  he  goes  on  ship-board,  and  sees 
This  young  lady  is  very  cleverly  portrayed,  and  Mr  Reade’s  the  last  of  her  through  a  short,' powerful,  double  glass.” 


sketch  is  both  pretty  and  natural.  Out  of  Rosa  Staines’s 
history  he  has  made  a  more  amusing,  if  not  a  more  artistic, 
novel  than  some  that  he  has  lately  written,  and  it  doubtless 
has  some  philosophical  value  as  an  apology,  though  hardly 
a  justification,  for  the  graceful  frivolities  that  make  up  the 
^  character  of  a  good  many  darlings  of  society.  If  Rosa 
had  not  been  presented  to  us  as  a  model  of  femininity,  and 
the  sort  of  girl  and  wife  that  ought  to  be  cultivated  for 


After  that  he  turns  to  the  second  lieutenant,  and  says  : — 
“  Hide  me  somewhere — must  not  be  seen  so — got  duty 
to  do — Patient — can’t  do  it  yet — one  hour  to  draw  my 
breath — Oh,  my  God,  my  Godl — one  hour,  sir — then 
do  my  duty,  if  I  die.”  The  second  lieutenant  accom¬ 
modates  him  with  a  cabin  and  a  sentry,  and  the  rest  go  to 
dinner.  Staines  was  not  there  ;  but  he  had  not  forgotten 
his  duty  ;  in  the  midst  of  his  grief  he  had  written  a  note  to 


the  sweetening  of  man’s  life  and  the  development  of  his  I  the  captain,  hoping  that  a  bereaved  husband  might  not 


virtues,  we  might  have  been  more  grateful  to  Mr  Reade  for 
his  description  of  her.  As  it  is,  we  hope  his  readers  will 
take  her  as  a  specimen  of  the  young  ladyhood  that  needs 
to  be  greatly  improved  by  education  in  common  sense  if 
either  the  weaker  or  the  stronger  sex  is  to  have  a  reasonable 
amount  of  happiness. 

The  book  purports  only  to  glorify  a  female  “  simpleton,” 
but  the  chief  person  in  it  is  a  male  “simpleton  ”  of  much  more 
amazing  simpletonness.  Rosa’s  lover  and  husband  appears 
to  be  intended  as  a  perfect  type  of  manliness  and  heroism  ; 
he  is  really  a  very  useful  caricature  of  the  sort  of  creature 
into  which  an  originally  fine  fellow  may  be  converted  by 
the  training  in  sentimental  virtues  that  moralists  like  Mr 


seem  to  desert  his  post  if  he  hid,  for  a  few  hours,  the 
sorrow  he  felt  himself  unable  to  control.  Meantime  he 
would  be  grateful  if  Captain  Hamilton  would  give  orders 
that  Lord  Tadcaster  should  eat  no  pastry,  and  drink  only 
six  ounces  of  claret,  otherwise  he  should  feel  that  he  was 
indeed  betraying  his  trust.”  That  trust  circumstances 
soon  afterwards  betray.  After  seeing  a  sea-serpent,  and 
exploding  a  shark  by  a  wonderful  gunpowder  bait.  Dr 
Staines  tumbles  into  the  water,  and  only  saves  himself  by 
clinging  to  a  life  buoy  until  he  meets  with  a  raft,  from 
which  a  dead  man’s  leg,  hanging  over  the  side,  provides  a 
convenient  thingr.to  hold  on  to.  How  he  is  rescued  at  last, 
but  only  ais  a  madman — how  the  madness  is  cured,  and  he 


Reade  approve.  He  starts  well  enough,  except  that  he  shares  dianaond  gathering  in  Natal,  while  every  one  supposes 

the  common  delusion  that  a  fashionable  young  lady  can  be  a  dead,  and  his  simpleton  wife  wears  widows  weeds,  is 

good  helpmate  to  a  struggling  man  who  desires  to  do  work  length,  and  very  graphical  the  book  which, 

that  will  be  both  useful  to  the  world  and  profitable  to  him-  perhaps,  needs  this  melodmma  as  a  ^ 

self.  Dr  Staines  is  drawn  by  a  very  different  hand  from  fpsq^e  pictures  of  ^  England.  here  is  a  sp  en  id 
that  which  painted  Lydgate,  and  the  young  men  are  unlike  melodrarna  at  the  end,  when  he  ong-lost  husband 

one  another  in  nearly  everything  but  their  conflicting  devo-  returns  to  find  that  the  banns  have  been  thnce  read  for  the 
tion  to  science  and  silly  girls ;  but  they  are  worth  comparing,  marriage  of  his  wife  to  the  y  Ham  of  the  story,  and  this, 
especially  as  George  Eliot’s  hero  is  meant  to  be  a  waning  besides  causing  a  separation  that  is  not  easily  healed,  helps 
and  Mr  Reade’s  an  example.  Dr  Staines  is  such  a  wonderful  *0  show  how  the  husband  is  a  greater  simpleton  than  the 
master  of  diagnosis,  and  such  a  faithful  lover  to  boot,  that  wife  even  to  the  end. 

when  Rosa  spits  blood  he  describes  the  marks  on  her  body  We  did  not  mean  to  tell  so  much  of  the  story  of  ‘  A 
with  a  precision  that  makes  her  think  he  has  been  peeping  Simpleton  ;’  but  what  we  have  said  will  not  lessen  any 
into  her  dressing-room ;  but  he  does  not  know  how  to  reader’s  interest  in  it.  It  is  a  book  to  be  read,  not  for  its 
manage  a  wife.  He  bungles  through  his  slender  means,  plot,  but  for  its  “philosophy.  And  we  hope  that  all  who 
and  is  only  wise  when  he  has  no  money  to  spend.  Then  read  it  will  accept  it,  not  as  a^  panegyric,  but  as  a  satire 
certainly  he  becomes  a  model  husband.  He  weighs  every  upon  the  male  and  female  simpletons  whona  Mr  Reade 
joint  of  meat  with  his  own  hands,  and  counts  the  linen,  holds  up  to  our  admiration.  Some  of  the  minor  persons 
both  when  he  sends  it  out  and  when  it  returns  from  the  in  the  story  are  much  more  admirable  than  its  hero  and 
wash,  “  before  two  witnesses,  compelling  the  washerwoman  I  heroine.  Uncle  Philip  a  specimen  of  the  crusty  people 


mto  the  kitchen,  and  made  her  three,  pure,  but  rather 
eavy.”  goon  after  that  she  falls  in  love  with  some  expen¬ 
sive  baby-clothes  that  she  spies  in  a  shop  window.  Not 
eing  rich  enough  to  buy  them  at  once,  he  changes  the 
inner-hour  to  six,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  he  brings 
cr  a  little  pile  of  silver.  “  They  went  to  the  shop;  and 
aines  sat  and  watched  Rosa  buying  baby-clothes.  Oh,  it 


tage ;  and  really  the  best  thing  in  the  novel  is  the  portrait 
of  a  farmer’s  daughter,  who  loves  a  scoundrel  all  through 
her  life,  and  marries  him  in  the  hope  of  curing  some  of 
his  villany.  We  need  not  say  that  the  book  abounds  m 
smart  sayings,  some  true  and  some  false,  in  odd  interpola¬ 
tions  of  medical  and  other  lore,  and  in  racy  descriptions  of 
persons  and  scenery;  or  that  the  whole  is  flavonred  with 
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that  amusing  conceit  which  is  one  of  Mr  Reade’s  speciali¬ 
ties.  In  his  preface  he  shows  that  he  is  angry  with  the 
critics  who  hare  called  him  a  plagiarist.  All  fiction, 
worth  a  button,”  he  says,  “  is  founded  on  facts  ;  and  it 
does  not  matter  one  straw  whether  the  facts  are  taken  from 
personal  experience,  hearsay,  or  printed  books.  I  rarely 
write  a  novel  without  milking  about  two  hundred  hetero¬ 
geneous  cows  into  my  pail,  and  *•  A  Simpleton  ’  is  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  my  general  method.  That  method  is  the  true 
method,  and  the  best ;  and,  if  on  that  method  I  do  not 
write  prime  novels,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  man,  and  not  of 
the  method.”  B. 


DEAN  COLET. 

An  Exposition  of  St  PauCa  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  delivered  as 
jACtures  in  the  University  of  Oxford  about  the  Year  1497.  By 
John  Colet,  M.A.,  afterwards  Dean  of  St  Paul’s.  Now 
First  Published,  with  a  Translation,  Introduction,  and  Notes 
by  J.  H.  Lupton,  M.A.,  Sub-Master  of  St  Paul’s  School. 
Bell  and  Daldy. 

Having  lately  used  the  opportunity  offered  by  Mr 
Drummond’s  *  Erasmus  ’  to  say  something  about  the  great 
Dutch  reformer,  we  shall  now  make  the  welcome  publica¬ 
tion  before  us  an  excuse  for  referring  to  the  Englishman 
who,  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  'shared  the  special  friend¬ 
ship  of  Erasmus,  and  certainly  deserves  more  attention 
than  he  has  received  as  a  leader  of  English  thought. 
Mr  Lupton  would  have  made  his  work  more  acceptable  had 
he  prefixed  to  it  a  fuller  introduction,  setting  forth  all  that 
is  known  of  the  life  of  Dean  Colet ;  but  the  little  that  he 
says  thereupon  is  of  some  use,  and  fuller  information  is 
contained  in  Mr  Seebohm’s  excellent  work  on  *  The 
Oxford  Reformers  of  1498.’  In  the  meanwhile  we  may  be 
grateful  to  Mr  Lupton  for  having  supplemented  his  edition 
of  the  Treatises  on  the  Hierarchies  ’  by  these  ‘  Lectures 
on  the  Romans,’  of  which  both  the  Latin  text  and  the 
English  version  are  now  printed  for  the  first  time,  and 
which  throw  very  considerable  light  on  the  theological 
reformation  that  Colet  and  his  friends  attempted. 

If  a  statement  in  one  of  Erasmus’s  letters  is  accurate, 
John  Colet  was  born,  not  in  1466,  as  is  generally  stated, 
but  near  the  end  of  1467.  The  son  of  a  London  merchant, 
who  was  twice  Lord  Mayor,  he  went  to  Oxford  about  1483, 
and  there  he  appears  to  have  been  as  thoroughly  instructed 
in  the  Thomist  and  Scotist  philosophies,  that  is,  the 
metaphysics  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus,  and 
to  have  been  as  much  offended  by  them  as  was 
Erasmus  at  Paris.  After  ten  years  at  Oxford,  he 

went  to  finish  his  education  in  France  and  Italy, 
whence  he  returned  in  1496  to  begin  at  Oxford  a 
course  of  very  different  teaching  from  that  which  had  been 
given  to  himself.  Mr  Lupton  shows  that  he  was  probably 
much  indebted  to  the  infiuence  of  Ficino,  the  first  editor 
of  Plato,  and  of  Mirandola,  who  first  brought  a  Platonic 
spirit  into  the  discussion  of  Christian  theology.  He 

evidently  improved  upon  his  teachers,  though  we  naturally 
find  in  his  lectures  a  good  deal  that  is  absurd.  His  mind 
revolted  from  those  favourite  discussions  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries  as  to  whether  the  Virgin  Mary  knew  Latin  or  whether 
it  could  have  been  possible — we  quote  Erasmus’s  words — 
for  God  to  take  the  form  of  a  devil  or  a  donkey ;  ”  but 
he  could  not  be  liberal  in  all  points.  For  inatance,  as 
Knight  says  in  his  life  of  Colet,  **  he  allows  not  marriage 
to  be  lawful,  but  only  as  a  remedy  contra  incontinentiam ; 
nor  did  he  think  it  necessary  that  Christians  should  marry 
for  the  begetting  of  children.  ‘  For  that,’  saith  he,  *  might 
bo  left  to  the  Gentiles.’  *  But  what  if  the  Gentiles  should 
be  converted  ?  ’  ‘  Then,’  saith  he,  ‘  the  Kingdom  of  God 

was  come ;  then  would  the  world  be  sanctus  et  anittio  et 
corpore ;  then  would  the  end  be,  and  God  all  in  all.’  ” 

A  fair  estimate  of  Colet’s  theology  may  be  formed  from 
studying  the  lectures  now  published  by  Mr  Lupton.  It  is 
remarkably  sensible  and  practical.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
his  explanation  of  the  Incarnation  :  ”  It  was  the  purpose 
of  Christ  himself,  the  author  of  nature,  to  express  nature 
herself  among  men,  and  to  bring  back  to  the  order  and 
beauty  of  nature  what  had  diverged  from  order,  and  to 
reform  the  human  race,  all  deformed  as  it  was,  and  dis¬ 
figured  and  abominable  through  diseases  and  transgressions. 


This  could  not  be  done  without  some  mighty  living  force 
which,  being  in  all  its  fulness  in  one,  might  be  poured  out 
from  that  one  upon  the  many,  which  might  go  forth  and 
recall,  restore,  win  back  and  re-establish  for  mankind  their 
pristine  state,  arranging  men  in  some  right  order  amonir 
themselves,  and  reforming  all  things  to  a  better  condition 
so  that  there  should  be  no  longer  evil  and  iniquity  among 
men,  but  goodness  and  equity  in  all.”  Here,  again,  is  part 
of  his  denunciation  of  the  worldly-mindedness  of  priests 
prevailing  in  his  day  : — ‘‘  If  you  cast  your  eyes  around,  you 
will  find  nothing  that  has  befallen  the  Church  to  have  done 
more  mischief  than  possession,  and  titles  of  meum  and  tuum 
and  power  of  claiming  property.  Hence  have  sprung 
avarice  and  greed  of  money,  a  disease  that  has  now  grown 
to  such  strength  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  is  spread  so 
widely  throughout  the  whole  Body  of  Christ,  absorbing 
and  infecting  the  chief  members  even  beyond  the  rest,  that, 
unless  Christ  have  mercy  on  his  own  Body,  and  aid  it  in  its 
peril,  it  assuredly  cannot  be  far  off  from  being  doomed  to 
destruction.” 

That  passage,  and  many  others  like  it,  publiclv 
spoken  in  his  Oxford  lectures  before  ‘  The  Praise  of 
Folly  ’  appeared,  shows  how  kindred  were  the  minds 
of  Colet  and  Erasmus.  They  were  made  to  be  friends,  and 
when  Erasmus  paid  his  first  visit  to  England  in  1498,  Colet 
was  almost  the  first  to  welcome  him.  The  letters  that 
passed  between  them  then  and  afterwards,  or  rather  so 
many  as  have  been  preserved,  furnish  charming  illustrations 
of  the  tempers  of  both  men.  Erasmus  was  a  flatterer,  but 
perhaps  there  was  not  much  excess  of  compliment  in  his 
praises  of  Colet.  “  I  shall  not  describe,”  he  says  in  his 
first  extant  letter,  how  much  I  have  been  charmed  and 
delighted  with  your  style,  so  smooth,  so  calm,  so  unaffected.* 
You  say  what  you  mean,  you  mean  what  you  say.”  When 
Erasmus  went  to  Oxford,  Colet  was  his  host ;  and  the  great 
Dutchman  has  preserved  some  curious  relics  of  their  inter¬ 
course.  He  tells  how  on  one  occasion,  at  a  college  dinner, 
they  had  a  hot  discussion  about  Cain’s  offence.  Colet 
argued  that  it  consisted  in  too  much  confidence  in  his  own 
skill  and  industry,  seeing  that  he  preferred  to  cultivate  the 
soil  and  produce  fruit  from  seeds,  whereas  Abel  was  satis¬ 
fied  with  watching  the  sheep  ;  and  that  is,  at  any  rate,  as 
good  as  any  modern  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  myth.  At 
another  time  we  hear  of  a  discussion  on  the  nature  of 
Christ’s  agony  in  the  garden,  in  which  Colet  urged  very 
sensibly  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  the  in¬ 
carnation,  that  Christ,  who  had  come  from  heaven  on 
purpose  to  die,  should  pray  to  be  delivered  from  death  ;  and 
that  it  was  derogatory  to  his  dignity  to  suppose  that 
whereas  so  many  Christian  martyrs  fearlessly  and  happily 
endured  the  most  cruel  tortures,  their  pioneer  should  have 
shown  so  much  less  courage.  Erasmus,  on  the  other  hand, 
took  the  scholastic  view  that  **  the  more  imperfections  you 
attribute  to  him,  save  those  which  are  sinful  or  unworthy, 
the  more  you  will  illustrate  the  love  of  the  Saviour.” 
Here,  and  on  other  occasions,  we  find  Erasmus  rather  the 
pupil  than  the  teacher  of  Colet,  and  it  would  seem  that  he 
even  received  from  his  Oxford  friend  his  chief  encourage¬ 
ment  to  study  the  then  neglected  language  of  Greece. 
“When  I  listen  to  my  friend  Colet,”  he  said,  “ I  can  fancy 
I  am  listening  to  Plato  himself.”  Erasmus  was  then  an 
admirer  of  Aquinas.  “  Why  do  you  preach  to  me, 
exclaimed  Colet,  “  of  a  man  like  that,  who  must  have  had 
boundless  arrogance,  else  he  would  not  have  been  so  rash 
and  presumptuous  as  to  define  all  things,  and  much  of  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  or  he  would  not  have  contaminated  the 
whole  doctrine  of  Christ  with  his  own  profane  philosophy? 
Erasmus  says  that,  in  consequence  of  that  remark,  he  read 
some  more  of  Aquinas,  and  soon  came  to  agree  with  Colet  s 
judgment.  He  afterwards  went  beyond  Colet  in  his 
denunciation  of  scholasticism  and  his  encouragement  or  a 
better  sort  of  learning  ;  but  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  Colet  was  his  foremost  friend  and  adviser  in  the  new 
culture  that  he  propounded. 

Colet’s  divinity  lectures  at  Oxford  were  a  wonderful 
success,  all  the  more  so  because,  besides  educating  nis 
generation  at  the  university  and  initiating  a  comple  0 
reform  in  its  system  of  teaching,  his  work  was  so  muc 
approved  of  by  Wolsey,  and  others  in  power,  that  he  was 
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quickly  transferred  to  London.  “At  Oxford.”  says  Erasmus, 
^  there  was  no  doctor  either  of  divinity  or  of  law,  no  abbot 
nor  any  other  dignitary,  but  came  to  hear  him,  even  bringing 
their  note-books  with  them  and  the  same  popularity 
seems  to  have  attended  him  after  he  was  made  Dean  of 
St  Paul’s  in  1504.  He  and  Erasmus,  each  in  his  own  way, 
different  but  harmonious,  continued  to  work  for  a  better 
reformation  than  Luther  accomplished  ;  and  in  1511,  just 
when  Erasmus  began  to  teach  Greek  at  Cambridge,  Colet  set 
an  excellent  example,  which  was  soon  followed  in  scores  of 
instances,  by  founding  St  Paul’s  School.  This  ho  did, 
though  a  poor  man,  at  his  own  expense,  arranging  for  the 
free  education  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  children,  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  them  far  better  education  than  was  anywhere  else 
procurable.  William  Lilly  was  his  first  head-master,  and 
Erasmus  wrote  for  him  a  new  school-book,  ‘De  duplici 
copia  verborum  ac  rerum.’  Erasmus  also  looked  out  for 
an  under-master  for  the  school,  with  what  ultimate  success 
we  are  not  told,  but  with  failure  at  first.  Very  character¬ 
istic  in  every  way  is  his  account  of  the  search.  “  When  I 
spoke  of  the  under-master  among  some  of  the  Masters  of 
Art,”  he  wrote  from  Cambridge,  “  one  of  them,  a  man  of 
some  reputation,  replied  with  a  sneer,  ‘Who  would  endure 
to  spend  his  life  in  a  school  for  boys,  who  could  possibly 
manage  to  live  anywhere  else  ?  *  I  answered  quietly  that 
I  thought  it  a  very  honourable  offer  to  instruct  youth  in 
sound  morals  and  useful  learning ;  that  Christ  did  not 
despise  the  tender  years  of  the  children ;  and  that  no 
period  of  life  so  well  repaid  kindness  or  yielded  more  abun¬ 
dant  fruit,  youth  being  indeed  the  seed-time  on  which  the 
State  depends  for  its  future  growth.  I  added  that  truly 
pious  men  would  be  of  opinion  that  in  no  other  way  could 
,  they  serve  God  better  than  by  bringing  children  to  Christ. 
^Whoever  wishes  to  serve  Christ,’  said  he,  turning  up  his 
nose  in  derision,  ‘  let  him  enter  a  monastery  and  take  reli¬ 
gious  vows.’  I  answered  that  Paul  made  true  religion 
consist  in  works  of  charity,  and  that  charity  consists  in 
doing  all  the  good  wo  can  to  our  neighbours.  He 
treated  this  remark  with  disdain,  as  if  it  only  showed  my 
ignorance.  ‘  Lo,’  he  said,  ‘  we  have  left  all :  in  this  per¬ 
fection  consists.'  ‘  He  has  not  left  all,*  I  answered,  *  who, 
when  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  good  to  a  great  many, 
refuses  the  office  because  it  is  considered  too  humble.’ 
And  80,  to  prevent  a  dispute,  I  left  him.” 

Erasmus’s  caustic  wit  made  him  enemies;  and  thus,  if  it 
partly  contributed  to  his  success  as  a  reformer,  it  also  weak¬ 
ened  his  influence.  Colet,  if  a  less  brilliant,  was  a  more 
sober  man.  Had  he  lived  as  long  as  Erasmus,  he  might 
have  done  more  than  even  his  friend  could  do  in  quickening 
a  taste  for  sound  learning  and  good  sense  in  theological  and 
other  matters,  and  in  wisely  directing  the  movement  that, 
under  Luther’s  guidance,  caused,  to  vary  Milton’s  saying, 
“  new  presbyter,”  to  bo  little  more  than  “  old  priest  writ 
large.”  But  he  died  in  1519,  when  ho  was  barely  more 
than  fifty  years  old.  “  For  thirty  years,”  wrote  Erasmus, 

“  I  have  not  felt  any  one’s  death  so  much  ; 'I  am  resolved 
to  consecrate  his  memory  to  posterity.”  Had  it  not  been 
for  Erasmus,  the  very  name  of  one  of  England’s  neglected 
worthies  would  have  been  almost  forgotten,  B. 


MBS  CLERK’S  ARABIC  TALES. 

^^m-en-Nds,  Historical  Tales  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Time  of 
the  Early  Khalifahs.  Translated  from  the  Arabic  and  Anno¬ 
tated  by  Mrs  Godfrey  Clerk.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

.  Ishmael’s  common  paternity  with  divinely-favoured  Isaac 
18  amply  established  by  the  present  collection  of  Arabic 
tales.  ^  They  belong  to  the  7th  and  8th  century  of  our  era  ; 
according  to  orthodox  Moslem  reckoning,  a  period  between 
the  11th  and  158th  Hegirah.  But,  we  are  informed  in  the 
translator’s  preface,  the  picture  they  afford  us  of  the  Arab 
cf  the  Desert  may  fairly  be  taken  to  represent  him  in 
modern  times.  It  becomes  then  all  the  more  interesting  to 
race  here  the  striking  features  and  distinctive  virtues  and 
^ces  of  the  Semitic  character,  standing  out  in  such  sharp, 
unimpaired  contrast  with  Aryan  nations  subjected  to  much 
external  influences  of  climate  and  religion, 
othing,  in  point  of  fact,  can  be  further  removed  from  the 


instinctive  and  resistless  pantheism  of  Persia  and  India  than 
the  inflexible,  exclusive  spirit  of  monotheistic  belief  which 
we  find  flourishing  here  in  its  native  congenial  soil.  More 
Jews  than  the  chosen  people,  and  in  some  respects  more 
Christian  than  the  founders  of  Christianity,  or  at  least 
than  their  immediate  successors,  these  faithful  servants 
of  El  Islam  exhibit  both  the  peculiar  defects  and 
qualities  of  Abraham’s  legitimate  heirs ;  the  aus¬ 
terity,  intolerance,  and  haunting  sense  of  compunction, 
with  the  accompanying  ruthlessness,  and  occasional  flashes 
of  fierce  sensuality,  are  all  here,  together  with  those  truly 
admirable  characteristics  of  fidelity  to  law,  and  acceptance 
of  moral  obligations,  and  the  generosity  and  sense  of 
honour,  which  manifested  themselves  in  the  sacred  observ¬ 
ance  of  covenants  and  of  the  duties  of  hospitality.  Be  it 
said,  in  passing,  these  latter  more  attractive  features  are 
those  most  prominently  brought  before  us  in  these  stories 
of  the  early  Khalifahs,  although  an  occasional  passage,  as, 
for  instance,  the  order  to  execute  Hurmuzan  because  he 
hesitates  to  profess  El  Islam,  and  the  refusal  of  Said  so  much 
as  to  enter  “  a  poly theistic  habitation  ”  (viz.,  a  Christian 
monastery),  remind  us  that  here,  too,  “  Gentiles,”  other¬ 
wise  humanity  at  large,  must  not  look  for  too  much 
amenity  at  the  hands  of  a  chosen  people. 

Mrs  Clerk  does  not  inform  us  whether  these  stories  are 
derived  from  one  source,  or  if  she  has  arranged  them  in 
their  present  order'  with  regard  to  historical  sequence. 
In  any  case,  she  has  succeeded,  by  the  aid  of  accom¬ 
panying  notes,  in  skilfully  giving  a  certain  continuity  to 
otherwise  fragmentary  anecdotes,  and  thus  enabling  the 
reader  to  arrive  at  a  conception,  more  or  less  distinct,  of 
the  personages — if  we  may  be  so  permitted  to  designate 
Commanders  of  the  Faithful — therein  referred  to.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  character  amongst  them  is  'Omar-ibn- 
el-Kbattab,  concerning  whom  the  first  four  stories  give 
us  a  most  favourable  impression.  Just  is  ’Omar,  and 
merciful  withal.  On  two  occasions — that  of  Hurmuz&n, 
before  referred  to,  and,  again,  on  the  pardon  of  the  young 
Bedawy  by  his  adversaries,  because  he  returns,  of  his  free¬ 
will,  to  undergo  his  sentence — we  hear  that  the  Imam 
rejoiced  at  being  able  to  refrain  from  punishing.  But  the 
most  striking  incident  related  of  him  is  his  encounter  with 
an  old  woman,  who,  standing  at  the  door  of  her  hovel, 
invokes  curses  upon  the  Imam’s  head.  ’Omar  inquires  the 
cause  of  her  animosity,  and,  getting  for  reply  that  the 
Imkm  has  never  succoured  her,  he  asks  : — 

“  How  is  it  possible  for  ’Omar  to  know  anything  of  your  condi¬ 
tion,  and  you  living  in  such  a  place  as  this?  ** 

“  The  Lord  be  praised  I  ”  she  cried.  “By  Allih  I  I  could  net 
have  supposed  a  ruler  over  men  existed  who  was  in  ignorance  of 
anything  that  occurred  between  the  east  and  west  of  his 
dominions.” 

Which  sets  ’Omar  upon  a  wholesome  train  of  reflection 
concerning  the  responsibilities  of  a  “  ruler  over  men.” 
And,  though  he  compensates  the  old  woman,  one  may 
perceive  that  he  quits  her  ill  at  ease.  Another  Im&m,  of 
whom  wo  gather  an  equally  vivid,  if  a  less  agreeable, 
impression  is  the  miserly  El-Mansur,  who  has  recourse  to 
the  most  sorry  tricks  to  avoid  recompensing  his  subjects. 
Of  him  is  related  the  following  capital  story  : — 

El-Manshr  was  preaching  one  day  at  Damascus,  and  said,  “  O 
ye  people  I  it  is  incumbent  upon  you  to  give  praise  to  the  Most 
High,  .that  He  has  given  me  to  reign  over  you.  For  verily  since  I 
began  to  reign  over  you  He  has  taken  away  the  plague  which  had 
come  amongst  you.”  But  a  certain  Arab  cried  out  to  him,  “  Of 
a  truth  All&h  is  too  merciful  to  give  us  both  thee  and  the  plague 
at  one  time !  ” 

We  may  remark  that  the  Oriental  delight  in  cleverness 
and  witty  sayings  would  invariably  seem  to  secure  the 
ready  jester  against  punishment.  El-Hajjaj,  for  instance, 
who  is  represented  as  a  very  monster  of  cruelty  and  tyranny, 
can  no  more  harden  his  heart  against  an  offender  capable 
of  making  a  joke,  even  at  his  own  expense,  than  the  mild 
’Abd-el-Malik.  An  Arab,  unacquainted  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Governor,  confides  to  him  a  most  unflattering 
opinion  of  himself.  El-Hajjjlj  makes  himself  known, 
on  which  the  Arab  exclaims: — “Oh  Prince,  divulge  the 
secret  which  is  between  me  and  thee  to  none  save  Allah. 

“  Whereupon  El-Hajjaj  laughed,  and  on  departing  gave 
liberally  to  him.”  And  on  another  occasion,  when  the  joke 
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charms  has  always  lain  in  his  dreamy,  poetical  manner 
of  treating  life.  His  characters  sprang  up  none  knew 
whence,  they  went  none  knew  whither.  Antecedents  and 
probabilities  were  disregarded.  Nor  did  we  desire  them 
The  stories  were  short ;  they  dealt  usually  with  but  one 
incident  in  a  life  ;  we  required  to  know  no  more.  But 
in  the  complete  whole  of  a  novel,  where  entire  life- 
dramas  are  played  before  our  eyes,  we  demand ‘some 
knowledge  of  the  personages  to  whom  we  are  in¬ 
troduced  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  their  existence. 
Lacking  this,  a  story  meant  to  be  very  real  indeed  loses 
in  reality,  and  consequently  in  interest. 

Yet  the  novel  is  not  void  of  interest  on  this  account. 
It  possesses,  indeed,  a  curious  psychological  and  philo¬ 
sophical  interest  that  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  careful 
reader.  Indeed,  Heyse’s  mind  is  far  too  original 
for  him  ever  to  put  pen  to  paper  and  not  bring  forth 
something  striking.  In  this  instance  it  is,  however 
hidden  in  a  story  so  disjointed  and  involved  that* 
when  we  laid  dowm  the  last  volume  and  became  aware 
that  we  were  indeed  at  the  novel’s  end,  we  were  forced 
to  pause  and  ask  ourselves.  What  does  it  mean  ?  What 
did  Heyse  propose  to  demonstrate  ?  For  it  is  evident 
that  this  novel  is  not  a  inere  ordinary  story.  It  is  another 
of  those  iendenz-romane  that  Germany  so  much  affects, 
that  wrap  amusement  and  instruction  under  one  cover, 
administering  the  last  under  the  disguise  of  the  first. 
The  book  opens  with  a  midnight  conversation  concern¬ 
ing  the  philosopher  Arthur  Schopenhauer,  who,  living 
retired  from  all  the  world  in  his  Sybarite  sulking-place 
at  the  now  famous  “Swan  Hotel”  in  Frankfort,  sent  forth 
into  the  world  those  pessimist  doctrines  that  daily  attract 
mere  attention,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  also  in  other 
countries,  and  notably  in  France.  This  philosophy  finds 
in  ‘Kinder  der  Welt’  a  practical  elucidation;  in  the 
Schopenhauer  philosophy  lies  the  unspoken  key-note  of 
the  novel.  The  hero,  Edwin,  a  young  privat  docent  is, 
however,  not  altogether  a  follower  of  Schopenhauer, 
differing  from  him  in  some  of  the  most  essential  points. 
Indeed  he  woos  the  woman  he  ultimately  marries,  after 
having  passed  through  a  fiery  passion  for  Antoinette 
Marchand,  in  scholastic  terms  borrow’ed  from  Spinoza. 
This  yomg  lady,  Lea,  of  Jewish  blood  by  her  mother’s 
side,  of  Christian  by  her  father’s,  “  finds  it  impossible  to 
believe  what  she  cannot  comprehend.”  Her  soul  is 
tossed  with  misgivings,  the  faith  in  which  she  has  been 
brought  up  will  not  content  her,  doubts  as  to  the  truth 
of  what  she  has  been  taught  enter  her  soul.  She  attri¬ 
butes  these  storm-tossings  to  a  want  of  higher  education ; 
and,  to  appease  her  earnest  craving  for  truth,  a  craving 
whl^h  quite  preys  upon  her  health.  Dr  Edwin  is  engaged 
to  come  and  read  philosophy  with  her  by  her  father. 
But  his  orthodoxy  soon  takes  alarm  at  the  young  man’s 
freethinking.  Edwin  is  dismissed,  and  Lea  pines  away, 
in  part  for  love  of  her  professor,  in  part  for  his  intel¬ 
lectual  guidance.  He,  meanw’hile,  has  never  given  her 
a  further  thought,  except  as  a  pupil,  being  utterly 
engrossed  by  his  love  for  Toinette.  This  character,  the 
most  interesting  in  the  book,  is  a  w’onderful  artistic 
creation.  Beautiful,  endow^ed  w’ith  fascination  beyond 
the  common,  so  that  neither  men  nor  women  can  resist 
her  charms,  she  is  cursed  from  her  birth  with  a  pessimism 
that  weighs  down  her  soul  and  makes  life  a  burden  to 
her.  From  her  father’s  side  she  is  of  noble  origin ;  her 
mother  is  of  the  people,  and  was  united  to  her  father 
against  her  will.  In  consequence,  the  child  of  this 
union  is  incapable  of  true  love,  and,  though  brought  up 


appears  equally  against  himself,  we  hear : — “  El-Hajjaj 
laughed  till  he  rolled  over  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and 
ordered  the  man  a  reward.” 

There  are  two  stories  in  the  present  collection  which 
appear  to  us  to  bear  a  different  stamp  from  their  com¬ 
panions.  In  them  we  detect,  as  it  were,  a  breath  from  the 
lands  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Zend-Avesta.  These  are  “  The 
Marriage  of  Queen  Balkis  with  King  Solomon,”  and  the 
story  of  “  Bahram,  King  of  Persia.”  In  both  instances, 
there  occurs  that  easy  transgression  of  boundaries  which 
happens,  as  a  matter  of  course,  where  peace  and  harmony 
exist  between  the  spirit  of  man  and  nature,  and  one 
life  is  felt  pervading  both.  Nothing  is  more  simple  than 
the  transition  from  this  tacit  sympathy,  to  the  imaginative 
intercourse  between  man  and  his  younger  brethren,  birds, 
animals,  and  plants  even,  with  which  not  only  Indian  and 
Persian  poetry,  but  our  own  early  fairy  lore  abounds.  We 
have'  here  only  the  naive  expression  of  that  sense  of  uni¬ 
versal  and  harmonious  vitality  which  George  Sand,  in  a 
work  recently  reviewed  in  these  columns,  has  described  as 
a  dilatation  of  being,”  an  expansion,  so  to  speak,  of  con¬ 
sciousness  along  and  through  the  chain  of  existences.  But 
the  dualism  and  sense  of  antagonism  between  things 
natural  and  spiritual  which  distinguish  Semitic  thought 
are  safeguards  against  any  such  illusion.  If  our  recol¬ 
lection  does  not  play  us  false,  the  case  of  Balaam’s  ass 
is,  with  the  exception  of  Eve’s  serpent,  the  only  instance 
in  the  Bible  of  investing  an  animal  with  human  speech  ; 
and  then  it  is  added, — “  The  Lord  opened  the  mouth 
of  the  ass ;  ”  an  explanation  which  would  never  have 
suggested  itself  as  necessary  to  Aryan  writers.  In  these 
Arabic  stories,  also,  we  have  no  such  fanciful  assump¬ 
tions,  except  in  the  two  cases  referred  to.  But  King 
Solomon  is  on  as  confidential  terms  with  ants,  andjeagles, 
and  a  certain  bird,  the  IIud-Hud,  not  to  mention  a  tree- 
worm,  and  a  white  maggot,  as  though  he  had  served  a 
long  apprenticeship  in  the  “  flowery  forest  of  Valmiki,” 
as  Heine  calls  the  ‘Eamayana.*  King  Bahram,  too,  obtains 
marvellous  edification  from  the  conversation  of  a  male  owl, 
courting  his  lady-love  amid  the  ruins  of  a  deserted  city. 
For  this  male  owl  does  not  hesitate  to  promise  his  sweet¬ 
heart  that,  if  King  Bahram  continue  to  reign,  her  future 
progeny  shall  take  entire  possession  of  twenty  deserted 
villages,  fallen  into  ruins  because  of  the  misery  and 
aggression  which  have  crushed  the  inhabitants  who  once 
peopled  them.  One  is  driven  to  wonder  whether  our  late 
visitor,  the  Shah,  may  have  been  also  entertained  by  some 
such  conversation  between  owls,  during  his  moonlight  rides, 
and  whether  this  may  not  lie  at  the  root  of  his  famous 
concession  to  Baron  Reuter. 

Mrs  Clerk  has  certainly  spared  no  trouble  to  make  her 
version  of  these  Arabic  tales  as  attractive  and  instructive 
as  possible.  We  cannot,  however,  but  think  that  a  little 
more  labour  and  taste  might  well  have  been  expended 
upon  the  verses,  some  of  which  possess  an  originality 
and  grace  of  thought  fully  deserving  poetic  expression. 
Mrs  Clerk,  indeed,  to  some  extent  disarms  criticism 
by  her  own  avowal  that  she  “  does  not  possess  the  gift 
of  linking  measured  words  into  rhyme.”  But  whilst  we 
fully  agree  with  her,  that  metrical  prose  is  better  than 
rhyme  as  a  medium  for  translating  Oriental  poetry  into 
our  language,  we  find  it  hard  to  believe,  in  the  face  of  her 
excellent  rendering  of  the  tales  and  anecdotes,  that  she 
could  not  also  have  bestowed  upon  the  verses  a  more 
finished  and  melodious  form.  F.  R. 


KINDER  DER  WELT. 

Kinder  der  Welt.  Roman  in  sechs.  Biichern  von  Paul  Ileyse. 

Berlin  :  Verlag  von  Wilhelm  Hertz. 

Paul  Heyse  has  been  so  long  and  so  favourably 
known  to  the  German  public  as  a  poet  and  writer  of 
elegant  novelettes  that  the  announcement  that  he  has 
writt<n  a  three-volume  novel  cannot  fail  to  arouse 
curiosity  and  interest.  We  have  read  the  book,  and 
to  curiosity  has  succeeded  disappointment.  We  wdsh 
Heyse  had  remained  in  the  old  beaten  track  on  which 
wo  htd  learnt  to  love  him,  and  not  attempted  a  flight 
clearly  beyond  h‘s  po  ver.  One  of  this  author’s  chief 
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which,  like  a  demoniacal  glamour,  made  me  a  stranger 
to  myself.”  He  tells  her  that  ho  is  “  a  scarcely  healed 
fugitive  escaped  from  out  of  a  hard  fight.”  Then  he 
proceeds  to  explain  in  the  calmest,  most  metaphysical 
manner,  what  he  feels  for  her  (Lea),  in  terms  borrowed, 
as  we  said  before,  from  Spinoza,  “as  far  as  whom,”  he 
adds,  smiling,  “  we  had  not  come  in  our  readings.” 
This  philosophical  marriage  is  concluded,  and  all  goes 
well,  until  some  four  years  after,  when  fate  once  more 


houses  are  built  square,  are  flat-roofed,  and  have  no 
windows  : — 


They  are  all  whitewashed,  and  many  have  in  the  courtyard,  or 
patio,  round  which  they  are  built,  a  fig-tree  planted,  whose  out¬ 
stretched  branches,  covered  with  wide  leaves,  afford  a  grateful 
shade  in  summer ;  the  dark  foliage,  too,  contrasting  pleasantly 
with  the  white  walls. 


The  streets  are  exceedingly  narrow,  so  that  adven¬ 
turous  cats  jump  with  ease  from  roof  to  roof  across 


brings  Edwin  into  Toinette’s  way,  she  who  is  now  a  They  are  also  wretchedly  paved ;  the  principal 

countess,  living  in  the  style  due  to  her  husband’s  name,  street  which  runs  up  from  the  Waterport  to  the  Soko,  or 
The  old  fatal  witchcraft  returns,  but  is  struggled  against  ^farket-place,  though  much  wider  than  the  rest,  being 
and  shaken  off  with  might  by  Edwin.  On  Toinette  this  exception.  Here,  says  Miss  Perrier,  “the  four-footed 
meeting  has  made  a  deeper  impress;  she  has,  at  last,  beasts  and  the  two-footed  mingle  together  in  a  manner 
learned  to  love,  and  too  late  craves  a  union  with  her  some-  highly  unpleasant  to  the  latter,  if  hitherto  accustomed 
time  lover.  She  can  no  longer  find  even  impassive  content  security  of  side  walks.  We  have  a.  most  amusing 

by  the  side  of  her.  chosen  husband,  and  therefore  ends  sketch  of  the  United  National  Hotel,  which  the  author 
her  existence ;  not,  however,  before  she  has  sought  an  chose  for  her  quarters,  and  the  perplexities  which  her 
interview  with  Edwin’s  wife,  undertaken  clearly  with  limited  accommodation  caused  to  its  energetic  hostess, 
a  view  to  induce  her  to  give  up  her  claims.  When  ^fi’s  Caterina.  It  seems  that  there  were  but  three  bed- 
she  surveys  the  home,  sees  its  evidences  of  happiness  rooms,  though,  in  some  measure  to  remedy  the  deficiency, 
and  w’edded  love,  she  desists;  and,  making  a  shallow  a  partition  had  been  run  up  across  one  of  the  rooms  to 
pretext  for  her  visit,  departs,  without  having  told  divide  it  into  two.  But  as  the  partition  was  of  ^  the 
who  she  is.  But  Lea  guesses '  that  it  is  her”  rival  slenderest  character,  floods  of  eloquence  used  at  times 
who  stands  before  her,  by  womanly  intuition,  by  her  expended  by  Mrs  Caterina  in  fruitless  attempts  to 

wondrous  beauty,  by  a  delicate  odour  of  violets  that  overcome  the  stubborn  objections  of  her  English  lady 


clings  to  Toinette  wherever  she  goes.  So  irresistible  visitors,  were  they  married  or  single,  to  occupy  one-half 
are  this  strange  creature’s  charms  that  even  Edwin’s  *he  partitioned  chamber,  whilst  some  unknown 
wife  cannot  avoid  loving  her.  The  description  of  the  gentleman  was  the  tenant  of  the  other.  In  vain  would 
meeting  of  the  two  rivals  is  most  happily  written.  In  Caterina  uplift  eyebrows  and  hands  at  this  display 

Heyse’s  best  vein,  too,  is  the  figure  of  Balder,  Edwin’s  insular  obstinacy  and  unreasonableness, 
crippled  brother,  who  shares  with  him  the  poverty  of  i®  ready  to  offer  “  the  Senorita  ”  every  assurance  of  the 

his  garret,  helping  to  their  support  by  delicate  w  ork  ^ono^^ahle  conduct  of  the  gentleman  in  the  next  room.  It  is  u 


with  his  lathe.  This  charming  youth  dies  before  the 
long-wished-for  professorship  arrives  and  Edwin  can 
marry  and  live  in  comfort. 

These  are  the  principal  personages  in  the  book  ;  but 
there  are  several  others,  both  children  of  the  world, 
and  children  of  God.  The  title  needs  a  word  of 
explanation.  It  is  the  freethinkers  who  are  called 
“  Kinder  der  Welt,”  in  contradistinction  to  the  ortho¬ 
dox,  self-styled  children  of  God.  The  purpose  of  the 
book  is  not  new.  Strauss’s  ideas,  elucidated  in  ‘  Der 
alte  uiid  der  neue  Glaube,’  are  hero  woven  into  a 


remarkable  fact  that  the  gentleman  occupying  this  apartment,  or 
about  to  occupy  it,  is  always  a  man  of  the  nicest  honour,  and  most 
extreme  modesty  and  delicacy  of  feeling;  even  though  Mrs 
Caterina  does  not  know  his  name— she  seldom  knows  her  lodgers* 
names — or  has  possibly  never  seen  or  heard  of  him  until  ten 
minutes  before.  In  fact  any  man  wanting  to  make  a  good 
character  for  himself  (and  I  fear  there  are  some  in  that  predica¬ 
ment),  need  only  go  to  Tangier,  sleep  in  one  of  these  rooms,  and 
he  is  a  made  man  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

And  for  the  reproof  and  admonition  of  “  the  Senorita,’ 
she  would  be  told  of  an  Irish  young  lady  who,  under 
similar  circumstances,  occupied  the  apartment  for  two 
months  the  previous  season ;  a  young  lady,  too,  of  such 


romance;  and  we  are  shown,  what  we  have  long  known,  exceeding  baslifulness  and  modesty,  that  when  no  other 
that  religious  professions  are  no  guarantee  for  morality,  ladies  were  staying  in  the  hotel  she  could  not  bring  her- 
that  freethinkers  are  generally  the  sternest  moralists,  and  self  to  appear  at  the  dining-table.  But  “  the  Senorita  ” 
that  as  many  vices  and  iniquities  are  practised  in  the  was  apt  to  display  an  unbecoming  want  of  reverence 
name  of  religion  as  in  the  name  of  liberty.  The  spread  for  the  authority  of  the  Irish  young  lady,  and  drive  Mrs 
of  latitudinarianism  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  for  from  such  Caterina  to  her  wits’  end  to  devise  some  arrangement 
a  book.  Those  who  already  think  as  our  author  does  which  would  spare  her  from  the  sin  and  sacrilege  of 
will  read  it,  and  they  do  not  need  convincing  ;  the  driving  money  from  her  own  doors  into  the  doors  of  her 
others  will  lay  it  aside  unopened,  as  likely  to  subvert  a  rivals,  the  other  hotel-keepers. 

faith  of  which  the  foundations  are  now  so  rotten  that  it  There  is  an  excellent  story  told  of  a  missionary  who 
docs  not  take  much  to  shake  the  edifice.  They  must  was  bent  on  converting  the  Moors  to  Protestantism.  But 
b}  careful  they  know  of  the  crumbling  walls.  That  the  as  he  knew  no  Arabic,  and  not  one  Moor  out  of  a  hun- 
appearance  of  the  book  has  aroused  a  more  wide-spread  dred  in  Tangier  knows  five  words  of  English,  or  one  out 
interest  in  Schopenhauer  is  amply  attested  by  the  fact  of  twenty  sufficient  Spanish  to  comprehend  a  sermon  in 
that,  since  its  appearance,  the  ‘  Parerga’  is  sold  out,  a  that  tongue,  the  missionary  was  obliged  to  engage  the 
work  that,  till  then,  was  only  read  by  specialists ;  and  services  of  a  well-known  Jew,  a  worthy  descendant  of 
that  a  new  edition  of  his  works  has  been  called  for,  and  his  forefathers,  to  expound  and  explain  to  the  Moors,  by 
will  shortly  be  issued  by  Messrs  Brockhaus,  of  Leipzig,  means  of  verbal  translations,  the  tidings  which  he  came 


TWO  TRAVEL  BOOKS. 

ff  inter  in  Morocco.  By  Amelia  Perrier,  Author  of  ‘A  Good 
Mutch.’  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Station  Amusements  in  New  Zealand.  By  Lady  Barker,  Author 
of  ‘  Stories  About,’  &c.  W.  Hunt  and  Co. 

Ihese  two  books,  unlike  as  they  are  as  to  their  subject 
matter,  have  at  any  rate  this  much  in  common — that 
both  of  them  are  thoroughly  clever,  lively,  and  enjoyable 
wading.  There  is  so  much  graphic  power  in  Miss 
•Verrier  s  mr'fnroa  rkP 


to  impart.  This  Jew,  Benoni  by  name,  willingly  under¬ 
took  the  duty,  with  the  accompanying  emolument,  but 
informed  his  employer  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
country,  on  the  occasion  of  any  sort  of  gathering,  for 
the  promoters  to  offer  refreshment,  in  the  shape  of  coffee, 
to  all  who  might  have  assembled  to  listen  to  them. 
Wishing  to  make  things  pleasant,  the  missionary  readily 
assented,  and  gave  a  large  order  for  coffee  to  be  ready  at 
a  certain  time.  Then  commenced  the  sermon,  which  was 
of  the  usual  order  of  such  discourses 
Benoni’s  translation,  however,  is  worth  repeating,  for  that  was 


’ler  s  pictures  of  Tangier,  and  its  rather  sleepy  life, 


indeed  quite  novel. 

The  preacher,  after  each  impressive  sentence,  made  a  pause  ; 


^at  we  seem  almost  to  have  known  the  place  ourselves,  when  Benoni,  with  an  exact  imitation  of  the  worthy  man  s  *  > 

To  an  artist,  says  our  autlior,  Tangier  must  be  performecUU  duty  of  interpreter  by  addressing  the  people  thus 

en  disgust  a  thrifty  farmer  or  an  Englishraan  who  has  come  to  talk  to  you.  Listen 

erpusing  trader,  and  make  every  hair  on  the  head  to  him,  and  when  he  has  done  he  will  give  you  coffee. 

an  inspector  of  nuisances  stand  on  end.”  All  the  (Missionary  again.) 
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**IIe  is  a  mad  man.  What  he  is  saying  is  all  nonsense  ;  but 
when  he  is  done,  he  will  give  you  coffee.” 

(Missionary  again.) 

“Do  not  fear.  There  is  no  harm  in  what  he  says,  and  when 
he  is  done,  you  shall  all  have  coffee.” 

(Missionary  again.) 

**  lie  is  not  a  magician,  he  is  only  a  poor  English  madman. 
What  he  says  can  hurt  no  one,  and  he  has  ordered  an  abundance 
of  coffee.” 

(Missionary  again.) 

“  Have  patience,  it  will  soon  be  over  now.  He  is  getting  tired, 
and  then  every  one  can  drink  as  much  as  he  likes  of  coffee.” 

And  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  discourse.  The  missionary  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  attention  with  which  he  had  been 
listened  to  ;  which  he  considered  evinced  a  remarkable  readiness 
on  the  part  of  the  poor  benighted  Moslems  to  be  instructed  in  the 
truths  of  Christianity.  The  Moors,  to  whom  it  was  no  trial  to  sit 
for  an  hour  listening  to  what  they  did  not  understand  a  word  of, 
were  also  perfectly  satisfied  with. the  “madman’s”  coffee,  of 
which  they  partook  to  their  hearts’  content.  Benoni  pocketed  his 
fee,  and  no  doubt  satisfied  his  conscience  with  the  reflection,  that 
his  mode  of  translation  was  much  the  safest  and  pleasantest  for 
all  parties.  A  more  correct  interpretation  might  have  made  it 
fare  ill  both  for  preacher  and  interpreter. 

We  must  needs  pass  over  Miss  Perrier’s  description 
of  the  Ramadan  and  the  Feast  of  Rams,  and  her  chap¬ 
ters  on  the  condition  of  education  and  slavery  in  Mo¬ 
rocco.  An  account  of  a  Tangier  riding-party  is  very 
comical.  All  the  horses  and  mules  in  Tangier,  it  appears, 
know  each  other  intimately,  which,  though  no  doubt 
agreeable  for  them,  is  apt  to  be  a  nuisance  for  their  riders, 
as  “  if,  when  out,  they  ever  chance  to  meet  any  of  their 
own  near  relations  or  intimate  friends,  no  matter  of  how 
miserable  or  disreputable  an  aspect,  or  in  what  low  and 
degrading  employment  engaged,  they  have  no  scruple  in 
instantly  joining  company  with  them.”  This  affectionate 
disposition  was  the  source  of  endless  mishaps  at  the 
pic-nic  in  question. 

Altogether,  Miss  Perrier  seems  to  have  enjoyed  her 
stay  at  Tangier  as  much  as  we  have  enjoyed  reading  her 
account  of  it : — 

Some  little  disagrceablca  and  inconveniences  are  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  there,  no  doubt  ;  but  they  are  nothing  but  what  any  person 
may  easily  overcome,  and  the  counterbalancing  advantages  are 
great.  The  climate  in  general  is  delightful,  bright  and  bracing, 
with  no  extremes  of  cold  or  heat.  From  about  the  beginning  of 
May  the  sun  becomes  very  powerful,  necessitating  the  adoption  of 
white  or  light-coloured  clothing,  with  white  straw  hats  and 
puggarees  for  head  gear.  But  the  sea  breezes  always  temper  the 
heat,  so  that  little  or  no  inconvenience  is  felt  from  it  indoors,  and 
even  without,  quite  thick  materials — though  light  coloured — may 
be  worn  with  comfort.  On  account  of  this  equability  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  Tangier  is  becoming  very  favourably  known  as  a  resort  for 
invalids,  particularly  for  those  affected  by  the  various  forms  of 
chest  complaints  for  which  our  English  winter  climate  is  so 
unsuited.  Living  is  cheap,  and  the  food,  though  not  very  good, 
is  equally  far  from  being  bad,  and  probably  much  better  than  can 
be  obtained  in  many  expensive  continental  towns,  frequented  by 
English  health-seekers. 

Lady  Barker’s  *  Station  Amnsemeiits  in  New 
Zealand  *  is  a  book  equally  entertaining,  though  its  tone 
is,  in  some  respects,  very  different ;  for  while  Miss 
Perrier  is  an  esprit  fort,  and  scruples  not  to  show  it. 
Lady  Barker  is  now  and  then  just  a  trifle  “goody- 
goody.”  But  her  sketches  are  thoroughly  entertaining. 
When  Englishmen  talk  about  “  amusement  ”  they 
generally  mean  killing  something,  so  sport  has  the  place 
of  honour  among  the  subjects  Lady  Barker  treats  of. 
But  sport  in  New  Zealand,  it  seems,  is  rather  a  difficulty. 
In  fact  there  is  none  but  eel-fishing  and  pig-stalking — 
the  last  by  no  means  unattended  with  danger,  as  an 
angry  boar  is  apt  to  bo  an  “  ugly  customer.”  In  heavy 
winters  a  highly-exciting  sensation  may  bo  got  out  of 
“  toboggon-ing,”  a  performance  which  consists  in  sliding 
down  the  steep  incline  of  a  snow-drift  in  a  rough  sledge, 
with  an  even  chance  of  being  upset  and  breaking  your 
neck  before  you  get  to  the  bottom.  Then  we  have  the 
history  of  the  writer’s  troubles  with  servants,  amateur 
and  professional,  the  former  being  much  the  most  vex¬ 
atious,  particularly  an  ex-hero  of  the  Balaclava  charge, 
who  appeared  to  have  no  idea  that  boiling  water  would 
scald  his  fingers,  and  only  made  the  discovery  at  the 
expense  of  a  pile  of  his  hostes.s’s  plates,  which  he  had 
insisted  on  being  allow’cd  to  “wash  up.”  And  we  are 
told  of  a  little  pig  which  w'ould  not  bo  roasted  till  its 
head  was  cut  off,  upon  wdiich  it  got  brown  directly.  Nor 
is  graver  matter  wanting  in  the  shape  of  remarks  on  the 


right  class  of  people  for  New  Zealand  emigrants  and 
the  mistake  people  make  in  sending  out  young  men  who 
have  received  the  np-bringing  and  education  of  gentle¬ 
men,  without  a  shilling  in  their  pockets,  under  a  notion 
that  something  will  “  turn  up  ”  for  them.  Many  of  the 
descriptions  of  scenery,  too,  are  extremely  well  written 
so  that  we  may  assure  our  readers  that  a  pleasanter 
companion  for  one  of  these  sultry  afternoons  than 
Station  Amusements  *  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find 

_  G.  S. 

THE  SQUIRE’S  GRANDSON. 

The  Squire's  Grandson,  A  Tale  of  a  Strong  Man’s  Weakness 
By  Robert  St  John  Corbet.  In  Three  Volumes.  Tinslej 
Brothers.  ^ 

The  novelty  of  a  story  in  which  “no  pranks  are 
played  with  any  of  the  ten  commandments”  is  de¬ 
cidedly  refreshing.  We  borrow  the  phrase  from  the 
novel  under  review ;  and,  could  authors  be  persuaded  to 
borrow  not  only  the  phrase,  but  the  custom,  we  might 
look  for  some  release  from  the  stale  crimes  and  thread¬ 
bare  iniquities  of  the  ordinary  “  three-volumer.”  Of 
course,  some  of  the  best  stories  ever  written  have  been 
sinful  from  fly-leaf  to  fly-leaf ;  an  individual  who,  like 
Mr  Gladstone,  is  “  without  a  single  redeeming  vice,”  is 
“  goody  ”  and  commonplace  to  the  last  degree,  and 
stories  that  deal  with  such  individuals  share,  their 
characteristics.  But  stories  may  very  well  hinge  on 
the  better  side  of  human  nature,  its  mild  rascality,  its 
foolery,  even  its  goodness,  without  ceasing'  to  be  piquant 
and  amusing.  This  is  the  case  with  ‘The  Squire’s 
Grandson,’  a  novel  that,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  sensa¬ 
tion-lovers  will  like,  in  spite  of  its  lack  of  sensation,  and 
every  one  will  find  interesting,  in  spite  of  its  being  con¬ 
cerned  exclusively  with  that  small  and  tame  section  of 
society  self-styled  The  Upper  Ten. 

As  in  ‘  The  Canon’s  Daughters  ’  chase  was  made  after 
a  pretty  face  seen  in  a  friend’s  album,  so  in  Mr  Corbet’s 
last  novel  a  “  Miss  Unknown  ”  is  the  object  of  pursuit, 
seen  twice  at  railway  stations  and  incontinently  fallen 
in  love  with.  But  the  motif  of  *  The  Squire’s  Grandson’ 
is  not  the  love-making  of  the  sqnire’s  son,  but  that  in 
conjunction  with  the  squire’s  pet  weakness  for  thews 
and  sinews ;  and  this  latter  theme,  elaborated  to  a 
grotesque  and  unnatural  extent,  is  at  the  same  time  the 
source  of  so  'much  broad  amusement  that  there  is  not  a 
chapter  in  the  book  that  stands  a  chance  of  being  skipped. 
To  mfike  this  admission  in  the  face  of  prevailing  blae 
blood  and  Toryism  is,  and  is  intended  to  he,  no  small 
praise. 

Sir  Raymond  Luttrel  is  an  Anak  among  men,  with 
one  only  hobby,  the  hobby  for  thews  and  sinews.  He  is 
blessed,  unfortunately,  with  an  eldest  son,  of  merely 
middle  height.  To  remedy  this,  he  is  resolved  that  his 
son  shall  marry  a  great  strapping  wife,  with  legs  and 
arms  to  match.  Fortune,  however,  throws  in  Frank’s 
way  Miss  Unknown,  of  moderate  stature,  and  with 
quite  a  commonplace  muscular  development.  In  spite 
of  two  most  attractive  Amazons,  who  send  old  Sir 
Raymond  into  paroxysms  of  delight  by  showing  an 
unmistakable  aptitude  for  falling  in  love  with  bis  bod, 
Frank,  the  fifth  commandment  notwithstanding,  is 
faithful  to  Miss  Unknown,  and  henco  arise  the  situations 
and  complications  of  Mr  Corbet’s  story.  Kitty  Tillett 
is  one  of  the  Amazons  in  question.  “  I  believe,  Dick,  * 
says  Sir  Raymond,  speaking  to  his  godson,  a  man  of 
bono  and  muscle  like  himself,  “  that  yon,  Kitty  Tillett, 
and  I,  could  pump  as  much  water  as  the  donkey-engine 
in  five  minutes.  My  word,  Kitty’s  arras  are  strong  ones. 
I  got  the  saucy  lass  to  let  me  feel  them  this  morning, 
and  flog  me  if  they  weren’t  magnificent  arms,  royal  limbs. 
I  should  have  kissed  her,  I  believe,  if  I  hadn’t  been 
lord  of  the  manor,  and  your  godfatlier.  But  don’t  tell 
any  one  I  said  so !  Now,  I  wish  Master  Frank  would 
take  it  into  his  head  to  fall  in  love  w  ith  a  girl  like  that.' 
Dick,  however,  thinks  Master  Frank  has  l^en  going  m 
chiefly  for  promiscuous  admiration ;  w'hereupon  the 
squire  flares  up — “  Don’t  let  him  mention  Miss  Mere¬ 
dith  ;  whv  the  girl  has  got  no  wind.  She  walked  with 
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me  up  Stockle ton-hill  last  Saturday,  and  flog  me  if  she  Unwashed  will  speedily  do  away  with  the  Bath  !  ’*  And 
didn’t  blow  like  a  grampus.  Preserve  me  from  a  woman  Mr  Corbet  sees  fit  to  record  that  a  ball-room  wag  was 
lyho  blows  like  a  grampus.  Don’t  let  him  mention  Miss  once  allowed,  when  “  Sir  Roger  ”  was  in  progress,  to 
Stower ;  why  her^  legs  are  like  a  couple  of  pencils,  I  call  the  dance  “  The  Claimant,”  and  invent  the  Tich- 
never  saw  such  things  in  my  life.  By  the  way,  Dick —  borne  figure,  the  Wagga  shuffle,  and  the  Orton  break- 
come  a  bit  nearer — did  you  ever  see  Kitty’s  ?  ”  No.”  down,  without  being  massacred  on  the  spot.  These  are 
“  I  did  once.  When  !  wish  I  could  see  them  again  !  not  Mr  Corbet’s  only  transgressions,  though  perhaps  the 
My  word,  they’d  be  useful  at  football.”  worst  of  them,  and  unless  he  restrains  himself  for  the 

In  due  time,  however,  Kitty  Tillett  is  eclipsed  by  Diana  future,  he  deserves  to  be  indicted  for  them  severally 
Heriot,  a  paragon  of  bone  and  condition,  who,  in  addition  and  collectively,  and  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  news- 
to  most  things  feminine,  can  do  everything  that  requires  paper  wit.  ^ 


muscle.  But  Master  Frank,  having  still  Miss  Unknown 
before  his  eyes,  refuses  to  share  his  father’s  admiration. 


There  is  one  characteristic  of  ‘  The  Squire’s  Grand¬ 
son  ’  so  noteworthy  that  it  cannot  be  passed  by — a 


and  Sir  Raymond  falls  in^  love  with  her  himself,  in  a  I  studied  avoidance  of  what  are  known  in  stage  parlance 
fatherly  sort  of  way,  and  is  scarcely  happy  out  of  her  as  ”  openings.”  The  hero  and  heroine  are  upset  on  a 
company.  “  You  play  billiards.  Miss  Heriot  ?  Of  course  lake,  and  not  only  does  nothing  come  of  it,  but  Mr 
you  can.^  Who  are  our  ambassadors  at  St  Petersburgh  Corbet  takes  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  convince  us  that, 
and  Berlin  ?  Are  they  married  ?  If  not,  let  them  come  whereas  other  authors  would  have  made  capital  out  of 
to  me,  and  I’ll  introduce  them  to  you,  and  for  once  we  the  incident,  he  treats  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  Several 
will  have  England  properly  represented.  Amy  dear,  like  instances  might  be  adduced,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
will  you  trot  through  prayers,  we  shan’t  have  finished  Mr  Corbet  has  introduced  them  to  show  his  superiority 
our  game  by  ten.  ^  The  scene,  too,  in  which  Sir  Ray-  to  the  temptations  whi(^  over-master  the  ordinary 
mond,  prostrate  with  an  attack  of  gout  (“  no  trumpery  writer.  This  is  false  art  and  should  by  all  means  be 
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typhoid  fever  ”...  but  **  the  \erf  manliest  com-  — 

plaint  by  which  a  human  being  could  be  attacked,  a 

down-right,  no  nonsense, ’determined  attack  of  gout”)  BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK. 
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IW  instance,  he  has  her  photogl'aphed  in  a  dress  short  King, ^Jeut.  C.  Cooper.— Map  and  Plan  Drawing.  (12mo,  pp.  162,  3s.  6d.) 

enough  to  reveal  a  pair  of  thick  boots— thick  boots  primer.  Captain  H.  8.— The  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  Kingdom;  its  Oljects. 
suggesting  thick  understandings — with  an  alpenstock  Mode  of  Execution,  History,  and  Present  Condition.  (Svo,  pp.  77.) 


in  hand  “to  give  the  idea  that  Miss  Gaythrope  can  walk  wd  lu  Niighbonrhood  vwt«i  in  Eight  D.,..  with  .  ri»n  ot  u, 

up  Mont  Blanc,  Snowdon,  and  mountains  in  general.”  Principal  Monuments.  (32mo,  pp.  xx,  119, 1  Iranc.)  Rome;  Loe»cher 

The  picture  ^so  contains  a  basket  “  supposed  to  ^ntain  “,t,S:ptlm"j"c.-Hotoon  Cndr,  Serrice.  (umo.  pp.  m  .1..  «u.) 

oread  and  cheese  and  hard-boiled  eggs,  bottles  of  Bass,  Casseii.  • 

and  a  flask  of  sherry,  from  which  it  will  be  at  once  ThyMc,  Ro^^^—Tom  i^ian^ :  •  7*^**  Volumes.  (Crown 

evident  that  Miss  Gay thropo’s  walks  are  so  long  that  o,  pp.  ,  ,  ,  s.  .  .  ^ 

she  does  not  get  back  in  time  for  lunch,”  a  big  dog,  and  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Professor  Brower  s 
skates.  This  photograph,  with  another  of  the  same  lady  *  Calendar  of  State  Papers  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
iu  a  nautical  costume  rowing  in  a  pair-oar  boat,  are  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  valuable  publications  in  the 
judiciously  dispersed  among  half-a-dozen  thin  and  Record  Office  Series  is  Mr  Rawdon  Brown  s  Calfudar 
sugular  actresses  upon  the  drawing-room  table,  and  left  of  Venetian  State  Papers^  of  which  the  fifth  volume  is 
to  produce  their  effect  upon  Sir  Raymond.  now  published.  Most  of  the  other  volumes  in  the  series 

if  these  are,  as  we  think,  fair  specimens  of  the  sort  are  capital  indexes  to  documents  that  ® 

of  amusement  to  be  derived  from  ‘The  Squire’s  Grand-  reach  of  English  students  of  history,  and,  tliough  they 
son,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  novel  is  void  both  of  merits  afford  immense  help  by  enabling  the  stndents  to  n  a 
and  demerits  of  a  serious  order ;  but  Mr  Corbet’s  broad  once  the  sort  of  information  of  which  they  are  in  search, 
humour  makes  it  eminently  readable.  The  description  instead  of  their  having  to  wade  through  hundreds  ol 
0  a  country  inn  on  a  wet  afternoon'  and  other  isolated  volumes  of  manuscript,  still  they  only  pro vi  e  e 
p^sages  make  it  clear  that  he  has  also  descriptive  information  that  any  one  with  plenty  of  leisure  and 
nut  of  the  Charles  Dickens  order,  but  the  sin  of  patience  can  find  for  himself.  But  Mr  Rawdon  rown 
punning  and  playing  upon  words  detracts  from  this,  is  bringing  within  every  one  s  reach  a  mass  o  m 

of  these  puns  we  extract,  and  hold  them  and  Mr  tion  that  most  of  ns  could  not  possibly  obtain  without 
rbetup  as  desirable  objects  for  execration.  Frank  his  help.  His  ‘Calendar  for  the  firs  .  .  • 

to  Miss  Unknown  : — “As  the  eldest  daughter  generally  available  the  historic^  ma  eria 

a  K.C.B.,  you  are  too  high  game  for  me.  Miss  W-  contained  in  the  libraries  i  ’ 

po  >  but  the  Republic  is  coming  and  the  Great  especially  as  he  is  an  exce  on  e  i 
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rich  stories  at  his  commard,  his  work  is  in  every 
way  satisfactory.  The  new  volame  illQstrate8,..rrom 
Italian  sources,  the  history  of  the  later  half  of 
Henry  VIIIth.*s  reign  and  of  the  few  years  ensuing,  and 
is  naturally  particularly  rich  in  its  elucidations  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  affairs,  and  of  all  the  movements  in  which 
Reginald  Polo  was  concerned.  Mr  Brown  urges  that 
the  papers  he  has  here  epitomised  entirely  controvert  the 
ordinary  estimate  of  Pole’s  character.  “  My  belief  is,” 
he  says,  “  that  Pole  did  more  to  maintain  the  repute  [in 
Italy]  of  his  country  for  high  breeding,  scholarship, 
integrity,  and  consistency,  than  any  other  Englishman  I 
ever  heard  of.” 

Itir  Thomas  Arnold’s  Manual  of  English  Literature  is 
a  fairly  good  compilation,  though  better  ones  are  at 
hand.  Its  own  critical  value  may  be  inferred  from  the 
statement  that  “  the  greatest  achievement  of  literary 
criticism  that  wo  can  point  to  is  Hallam’s  ‘  Literature  of 
Europe.’  ”  **  This,”  says  Mr  Arnold,  “  is  a  book 

of  whicli  the  sagacity  and  the  calmness  are  well 
matched  with  the  profound  erudition.”  He  does 
well  in  praising  a  work  to  which  he  is  evidently 
much  indebted  for  the  material  of  his  volume,  and  that 
indebtedness  has  doubtless  greatly  improved  it ;  but 
Hallam’s  second-hand  omniscience  often  led  him  into 
strange  blunders,  and  when  that  omniscience  comes  to 
us  at  third  hand,  the  blunders  are  of  course  not  lessened. 
Mr  Arnold’s  book,  however,  is  pleasantly  written,  and 
is  quite  worth  reading,  and  we  are  therefore  glad  to 
fee  it  in  a  third  edition. 

Tliis  being  the  dullest  time  of  the  year,  comparatively 
few  books  of  general  interest  are  on  our  table  this  week. 
Among  them,  however,  are  the  first  two  of  a  series  of 
‘  Military  Manuals,’  that  promises  to  be  very  useful  to 
one  class  of  students.  Captain  Russell’s  Cavalry  Service 
works  up  in  an  acceptable  way  “  the  latest.^regulations 
published  for  the  English  array,  the  works  of  trustworthy 
military  authors,  and  the  known  opinions  of  experienced 
officers;”  and  Lieutenant  King’s  Map  and  Plan  Draivmg 
appears  to  bo  a  very  sufficient  hand-book  for  military 
draughtsmen.  Captain  Palmer’s  Ordnance  Survey  of  the 
Kingdom  is  a  reprint  of  an  instructive  essay  that  appeared 
in  *  Ocean  Highways.*  Mr  Jenkinson’s  Eighteenpenny 
(tuide  to  the  English  LaJees  is  an  abridgment  of  the  larger 
volume  published  some  time  ago  by  the  same  author. 
A  small  volume  on  jRome,  printed  at  Turin,  gives  com¬ 
pact  information  for  the  use  of  Hying  visitors. 

In  the  way  of  school-books,  we  have  two  in  continua¬ 
tion  of  M.  Ha  vet’s  ‘  First  German  Book.’  German 
Studies  contains  conversations  and  reading  lessons, 
arranged  so  as  to  familiarise  the  pupil,  step  by  step, 
with  separate  groups  of  words,  and  thus  to  make  the 
meanings  of  each  thoroughly  understood  and  impressed 
on  the  memory  before  a  now  group  is  taken  up.  German 
Composition  consists  of  a  hundred  extracts  from  Dickens, 
Goldsmith,  Addison,  Shakespeare,  and  other  English 
classics  for  translation  into  German,  the  colloquialisms 
and  difficult  w'ords  being  explained  in  notes.  * 

Some  sensible  and  some  foolish  advice  is  given  in 
M  iss  Hooper’s  Our  Nurseries  and  School-Kooms ;  but 
there  is  nothing  very  notable  in  it,  and  it  is  overloaded 
w’ith  texts. 


THE  THEATRES. 

By  means  of  free  cutting,  Mr  Guiver  has  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
ducing  at  the  Princess’s  a  tolerably  dramatic  version  of  Lord 
Byron’s  tragedy  “  Manfred.”  Mr  Dillon  plays  the  part  of  the 
misanthropic  hero,  and  by  his  dignified  and  eloquent  imper¬ 
sonation  keeps  the  audience  interested  and  attentive.  It  is 
no  small  feat  to  arrest  the  attention  of  a  crowded  house  during 
lengthy  speeches  which  admit  of  little  variety  of  rendering, 
and,  after  the  first  is  spoken,  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  character.  Such  a  feat  Mr  Dillon  may  fairly  claim  the 
credit  of  accomplishing,  and  on  Saturday  night  frequent  out¬ 
bursts  hearty  applause  showed  the  genuine  interest  excited 
by  his  forcible  acting.  Great  care  has  been  bestowed  upon 
the  general  mounting  of  the  play,  and  this  element  must 
always  be  of  primary  importance  in  its  representation.  It 
seems  at  first  sight  strange  that  pieces  of  this  class,  demanding 
for  their  full  appreciation  much  poetical  feeling  and  artistic 


perception,  appeal,  on  the  stege,  to  that  portion  of  the 
audience  in  which  these  qualities  might  be  expected  to  be 
most  scarce.  Delineations  of  perilous  mountain  peaks  and 
supernatural  locjvlities  fail  to  warm  to  enthusiasm  tlie 
most  cultivated  spectators,  whilst  they  elicit  from  the 
galleries  loud . expressions  of  delight.  The  educated  imagi¬ 
nation,  prompted  by  a  few  suggestions  from  the  author 
apparently  soars  higher  than  the  scene-painter’s  brush  or  the 
ordinary  actor’s  artifice“can  reach,  and  hence  comes  a  sense  of 
disappointment  at  all  efforts  to  realise  conceptions  of  a  fanciful 
character.  Duller  faculties,  on  the  other  hand,  require  the 
stimulus  of  some  visible  embodiment  of  the  idea,  and  the 
many  unavoidable  makeshifts  and  inconsistencies  in  the 
representation  pass  unnoticed,  and  in  no  degree  qualify  tlie 
generally  satisfactory  effect.  To  the  same  need  of  help  felt 
by  inactive  minds  is  attributable  the  demand  for  illus¬ 
trated  novels  and  poems,  and  “  programme  music.”  If  the 
novelist  or  poet  has  done  his  work  properly,  no  further  aid 
should  be  required ;  but  those  productions  that  are  most 
perfect  and  suggestive  in  themselves  are  ever  the  first  chosen 
for  this  treatment.  Poetical  extracts  headed  ‘‘subject  for 
a  picture,”  generally  leave  nothing  for  the  painter  to 
supply,  and  novels  full  of  vivid  descriptions  of  character 
and  scenery  most  attract  illustrators  and  dramatic  adaptors. 
Byron  was  before  all  things  a  descriptive  and  subjective 
poet,  and,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  actor’s  province  and  of 
the  proper  limits  of  dramatic  writing  lies  the  secret  of 
the  failure  of  his  tragedy  as  a  stage  play.  Nevertheless 
“  Manfred,”  as  at  present  given  at  the  Princess’s,  will  doubt¬ 
less  attract  the  majority  of  playgoers  in  Ijondon,  and  some  of 
the  scenes  alone  will  repay  a  visit  to  the  theatre.  The  music, 
by  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  has  been  carefully  rehearsed,  and  is 
well  performed.  The  orchestra  is  exceptionally  efficient,  and 
the  execution  of  the  pieces  chosen  to  fill  up  the  time  between 
the  acts  deserves  more  recognition  than  it  receives  from  the 
house.  Mr  Guiver  promises  this  evening  a  new  fairy  drama 
from  the  pen  of  Mr  Albery.  We  look  forward  with  interest 
to  any  work  produced  by  this  author,  who  has  already  given 
proofs  of  real  poetic  fancy  and  dramatic  ability. 

“  La  Belle  Helene,”  as  disguised  at  the  Alhambra,  retains 
but  few  of  the  charms  of  the  French  original.  Mr  H.  Paulton’s 
burlesque  impersonation  of  Menelaus  is  genuinely  comic,  but 
the  laborious  fun  of  the  rest  of  the  company  demands  a 
special  education  for  its  proper  enjoyment.  Miss  Kate 
Santley  imitates  cleverly  enough  the  shrugs,  slaps,  and  other 
tricks  of  Mdlle  Schneider,  but  fails  to  catch  the  vivacity  and 
true  humour  which  make  the  performances  of  her  model  so 
irresistible.  “  La  Belle  Helene  ”  is  well  put  upon  the  stage, 
and  appears  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  frequenters  of  this 
theatre. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

On  Saturday  last  the  market  was  very  buoyant.  Consols 
were  unaltered,  but  Foreign  Stocks,  with  the  exception  of 
Peruvian,  were  better.  In  Railway  Shares  there  was  a 
general  improvement  ranging  from  i  to  |  per  cent.  The 
demand  for  discount  was  moderate;  and  a  fair  business  was 
done  at  |  below  Bank  rate. 

In  consequence  of  the  very  easy  condition  of  the  loan 
market,  business  opened  on  Monday  very  favourably.  Con¬ 
sols  were  1-16  lower  for  money  ;  but  B’oreign  Stocks  were 
very  firm.  French  and  Turkish  were  much  in  request.  In 
Railway  Stocks  the  results  for  the  day  were  varied,  but  the 
tendency,  on  the  whole,  was  upward.  On  Tuesday  Consols 
for  the  Account  fell  1-16.  Foreign  Stocks  were  slightly 
better,  Turkish  showing  much  improvement.  In  Railway 
Shares  the  movements  for  the  day  were  again  of  a  desultory^ 
character,  the  fluctuations  being  mostly  caused  by  8|)ecula-* 
tion  in  Great  Western.  On  Wednesday  the  market  was  gene¬ 
rally  firm,  though  Consols  gave  way  1-16  to  4  per  cent. 
Foreign  Stocks  were  very  buoyant.  French  and  Italian  were 
very  much  in  favour.  In  the  Railway  Market  there  was  a 
reaction,  and  prices  closed  |  to  f  lower.  On  Thursday  the 
market,  notwithstanding  very  favourable  influences,  was  very 
dull.  Consols  rose  1-16.  In  Foreign  Stocks,  a  further 
advance  was  made  in  French  and  Italian,  and  several  other 
descriptions  of  Stock  rose.  In  Railway  Shares  the  tone  was 
little  better,  and  in  Great  Western  and  South-Eastern  there 
was  a  decided  rise ;  but  in  other  lines  there  was  either  no 
change  or  an  adverse  one.  i  i  i  w 

In  the  Discount  Market  rates  have  ruled  from  ^  to  f  1^1® 
Bank-rate.  The  supply  has  become  very  abundant,  and  e 

demand  only  moderate.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  action 

of  the  Bank  directors  in  reducing  their  rate  to  3  per  cent,  on 
Thursday  ought  not  to  have  caused  so  much  surprise  as  wa 
manifested.  ,  . 

The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  en 
on  Wednesday  last  show  a  decrease  in  public 
214,0()U.,  and  an  increase  in  other  deposits  of  846,847l 
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former  now  stand  at  6,336,251/ ,  and  the  latter  18,285,896.^ 
The  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments  is  24,185,320/.,  or 
234-622/.  less  than  last  week.  The  amount  of  notes  in  circu¬ 
lation  is  25,897,675/.,  showing  a  decrease  of  3.39,400/.  The 
proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  is  53  per  cent. 

*  At  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  of  the  Langhara  Hotel 
Company,  Limited,  a  dividend  was  declared  for  the  half-year 
at  the  rate  of  17^  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Messrs  C.  de  Murrieta  and  Co.  have  published  the  numbers 
of  Argentine  Bonds *of  1871,  amounting  to  86,200/.,  which 
were  drawn  for  redemption  at  par  on  the  1st  September. 

The  biddings  for  700,000/.  in  bills  on  India  w'ere  received 
on  Thursday  at  the  Bank  of  England.  The  amounts  allotted 
were — to  Calcutta,  677,600/. ;  to  Bombay,  20,000/.  ;  and  to 
Madras,  2,400/.  The  minimum  price  w\as  fixed  at  Is.  lOd.  on 
all  the  Presidencies,  being  the  same  as  on  the  last  occasion. 
Tenders  at  Is.  lOjd.  on  Calcutta  and  Madras  received  about 
24  per  cent.,  and  on  Bombay  at  that  price  in  full. 

The  Bristol  and  Exeter  Bailway  traffic  return  shows  this 
week  an  increase  of  913/.,  as  compared  with  last  year  ;  the 
Great  North  of  Scotland,  an  increjise  of  359/. ;  the  North 
British,  an  increase  of  1,885?.  ;  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
an  increase  of  3,125/. ;  the  North  Staflfordshire,  an  increase 
of  508/. ;  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  2,913/.  ;  the  Loudon  and  North-Western,  an  increase 
of  11,644/. ;  the  Midland,  an  increase  of  10,189/.  ;  the  London 
and  South-Western,  an  increase  of  797/.  ;  the  Great  Northern, 
an  increase  of  4,079/. ;  the  North-Eastern,  an  increase  of 
10,841/. ;  the  Great  Western,  an  increase  of  7,844/.  ;  the 
Great  Eastern,  an  increase  of  2,256/.  ;  the  Caledonian,  an 
increase  of  4,175/. ;  and  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  an 
increase  of  259/. 

The  traffic  receipts  of  the  North  Metropolitan  Tramways 
Company,  Limited,  last  week  were  3,699/.  with  26  miles 
open  ;  of  the  London  Tramways  Company,  2,372/.  with  17^ 
miles  open,  as  compared  with  2,356/.  last  year  with  the  same 
mileage  ;  of  the  Dublin  Tramw’ays  Company,  1,400/.,  with 
13^  miles  open  ;  of  the  Glasgow  Tramways  and  Omnibus 
Company,  2,11^.;  and  of  the  Provincial  Tramways  Com¬ 
pany,  686/. 

The  report  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  for 
the  lust  half-year,  to  be  submitted  to  the  shareholders  on 
Thursday  next,  shows  an  increase  of  210,269/.,  and  of  expen¬ 
diture  of  169,386/.,  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  The  profits  will  allow,  after  paying  dividends  on 
guaranteed  and  preference  stocks,  and  carrying  forward  a 
balance  of  24,780/.  4s.  3d.,  a  dividend  on  ordinary  stock  at 
the  rate  of  5j  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  following  are  the  closing  quotations  of  yesterday : 

Consols,  92i  to  92§  for  money  and  92}  to  92}  for  the  account. 

Foreign  and  Canadian  Securities: — United  States  Five-Twenty 
Bonds,  1882,  93^  to  93J ;  ditto,  1885,  95  to  95| ;  ditto,  1887, 
95  to  951;  ditto,  Ten-Forties,  90^  to  90|  ex  div. ;  ditto  Five 
per  Cent.  Funded  Loan,  91  to  91^;  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada, 
i9J  to  20J ;  Great  Western  of  Canada,  17|^  to  181;  Erie  Rail¬ 
way  Shares,  47^  to  47J;  Illinois  Central,  85  to  86;  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western,  First  Mortgage,  74J  to  751 ;  ditto  Second 
Mortgage,  67|  to  67i ;  and  ditto  Third  Mortgage,  34  to  34 J. 
Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  66|  to  66| ;  ditto  Paper  Rentes,  64l  to 
64| ;  Bolivian,  42  to  43  ;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  50  to 
52 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  o\  \  to  52 J ;  Egyptian,  1868,  85|  to  85| ; 
Khedive,  83  to  83^;  French  Rentes,  56|  to  57;  ditto  Six  per 
Cents.,  102 J  to  103 ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1870,  90  to  904  ex 
div.;  ditto  Scrip,  7|  to  74  prem. ;  Honduras,  16  to  17 ;  Italian, 
1861,  62|  to  624;  Mexican,  15^  to  16;  Paraguay,  38  to  40; 
Peruvian,  1870,  70|  to  71 ;  Portuguese,  42  to  421  >  Russian, 
1870,  964  to  974;  ditto,  1871,  984  to  994;  ditto,  ^^72,  98  to  99  ; 
Spanish  Three  per  Cents ,  19  3-16  to  19  5-16;  San  Domingo,  24 
to  26;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  51  3-16  to  51  5-16;  ditto, 
Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  69j  to  69| ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869, 
63j  to  63|;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  67j  to  684  I  *tnd  Uruguay, 
751  to  764. 

British  Railway  Shares Caledonian,  96^^  to  974;  Great 
Eastern,  404  to  404  ;  Great  Northern  “A,”  1504  to  151;  Great 
Western,  I26f  to  126| ;  Brighton,  78i  to  79  ex  div.;  Lan- 
and  Yorkshire,  149  to  150  ;  London  and  North-Western, 
1491  to  149J;  London  and  South-Western,  1094  to  1104;  Lon¬ 
don,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  22  to  22} ;  Ditto  Preference, 
to  61J  ex  div.;  Metropolitan,  71|  to  72  ex  div.;  ditto 
district,  304  to  301 ;  Midland,  1384  1384  ?  North  British,  65| 

to  664 ;  North-Eastern,  167|  to  168 ;  Sheffield,  76J  to  77  ex 
div.;  South-Eastern,  107  to  1074  ex  div. ;  and  South-Eastern, 
A,”  89|  to  89|. 

PRINCESS’S  THEATRE  ROY  AD  —  Sole  Manager, 

eom™  ’1^**®'*  Guiveb.— EVERY  EV4]NING,  the  performance  will 
TOmmence  with  Lord  Byron's  Grand  Choral  Tragedy  of  MANFRED,  with 


CONTENTS  BILLS  of  the  EXAMINER  arc 
forwarded  hy  post  on  Friday  evening  to  Newsvendtos 
supplying  their  names  and  addresses  to  the  Puhlisher 
for  that  purpose. 

rpHE  EXAMINER  in  AMERICA.— SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

lime,  ut  PUBLICATION  PRICE,  can  be  made  with  B.  F. 
bTEVENS,  17  Henrletta-street,  Covent-garden,  London.  The  Annual 
Subroription,  including  Postage,  is  178.  4d.  or  4-34  dols.,  Gold,  and  may  be 
remitted  direct,  or  paid  to  the  New  York  Agent  of  B.  F.  Stevens,  Mr  G.  P. 
W  ILLE\,  344  Pine-street,  New  York. 

rPHE  EXAMINER  in  the  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES 

.  is  supplied  by  GEORGE  ROBERTSON,  33  4nd  35  Little  CollinH- 
street  nest,  MELBOURNE.  Annual  Subscription,  beginning  at  any 
time,  228. ;  if  re-posted  from  Melbourne,  268." 

Y1ANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851),  Bromplon,  and 

107  Piccadilly,  W. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said :  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  isspecially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms 
of  attack  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could 
the  greatness  of  the  sulfering  be  laid  before  you— could  you  oe  shown  its 
severity,  so  as  to  see  it  In  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacriflee  if,  at  suen  a  price,  tlicy 
could  mitigate  such  misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  these  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore,  is 
a  case  iii  which  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  ot 
misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Ilosnitnl, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the 
most  expensive  kind. 

Treasurer.— Geo.  T.  Hertslct,  Esq.,  St  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers.— Messrs  Coutts  and  Co,,  Strand. 

Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Office.— 167  Piccadilly  (opposite*  to  Bond- 
street),  W. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

-L  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  10  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 

Great  northern  railwa  y— 

TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1873. 

Arrangements  for  the  Issue  of  Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  class  Tourist  Tickets  will 
be  in  force  from  May  26th  to  the  Slst  October,  1873. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes  issued  by  the  Company. 

HENRY  OAKLEY,  General  Manager. 


COMPANY. 


/^VERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

V/  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


From  South¬ 
ampton.  (( 

>  Every  Thursday, 

>  at  2  p.m. 

)  Every  Thursday,  ( 
r  at  2  p.m.  1 


From  Venice 
(calling  at  Ancona). 


From 

Brindisi. 


Thursday,  Aug. 
14  and  28,  at 
2  p.m.,  and 

every  alternate 
Thursday. 


Every  Friday 
morning. 

Friday  morning, 
Aug.  22  and 
Sept.  5,  and 
every  alternate 
Friday. 


Every  Monday 
at  5  a.m. 


Monday,  Aug.  25 
and  Sept.  8, 
at  5  a.m  ,  and 
every  alternate 
Monday. 


Monday,  Aug.  II 
and  Sept.  8,  at 
5  a.m  ,  &  every 
fourth  Mondav. 


MesiiVn,  G  *  t*  enton,  Kgau,  A  urea  Money,  itruion,  «c. ; 

Ki  mn  Baldwin,  Everard,  Russell,  Cowper,  Jane  Coveney, 

Mr  r I  l^^^ips,  Lynd,  Villiers,  &c.  Grand  Bullet,  arranged  by 
Mr  Chorus  under  direction  of  Mr  Beale.  Musical  Director, 

***'^““*‘^*  Costumes  by  Mrs  Thompson.  To  conclude  with  the 
unique  the  DESERTER.  Messrs  Calhaem, 
feven  *  Mesdames  Everard,  Cowper,  Lynd.  &c.  Doors  open  at 

c  ock,  commence  at  7  30.  Box  office  open  daily  from  ten  till  live. 


Thursday,  Aug.  /  Friday  morning,  /  Monday,  Aug.  1 1 
AUSTRALIA  28,  at  2  p.m.,  Aug.  8  &  Sept.  and  Sept.  8,  at 

NEW  ZEALAND’  &  every  fourth '  5,  and  every’  5  a.m.  &  every 
Thursday.  fourth  Friday.  fourthMondav. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastwanl  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  mouths  of  their 
arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vi4  Bombay,  to  tlie’  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  V'enice  and  Brindisi  arc 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  Information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall-street,  London,  or  Oriental - 
place,  Southampton. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
thenr.  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  lu  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 

EATH  of  BARON  LIEBIG.  —  RESPECTFUL 

NOTICE  is  given  by  LIEBIG’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT  COMPANY 
(Limited)  that  the  Guarantee  Certificate  of  Genuineness  of  Quality,  »  ffned 
hitherto  by  Baron  Liebig  and  Profes'or  Max  von  I’ettenkofer,  will  in 
future,  in  accordance  with  Baron  Liebig’s  own  directions  made  many  years 
ago,  be  signed  by  bis  colleague  Professor  Max  von  I 
Cbymi.st,  and  by  Hermann  von  Liebig,  son  of  B«ron  Ideffig,  who  ha  ^ 
acting  as  his  special  assistant  in  the  analy.sis  of  the  ’ 

Thus  the  exc^lence  of  the  well-known  standard  quaUty  of  Liebig 
Company’s  Extract  ol  Meat  will  continue  unaltered. 


•1 


I 


•/. 
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rich  stories  at  his  commar.d,  his  work  is  in  every 
way  satisfactory.  The  new  volume  illustrates,,,  from 
Italian  sources,  the  history  of  the  later  half  of 
Henry  VIIIth.*s  reign  and  of  the  few  years  ensuing,  and 
is  naturally  particularly  rich  in  its  elucidations  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  affairs,  and  of  all  the  movements  in  which 
Reginald  Pole  was  concerned.  Mr  Brown  urges  that 
the  papers  he  has  here  epitomised  entirely  controvert  the 
ordinary  estimate  of  Pole’s  character.  “  My  belief  is,” 
he  says,  “  that  Pole  did  more  to  maintain  the  repute  [in 
Italy]  of  his  country  for  high  breeding,  scholarship, 
integrity,  and  consistency,  than  any  other  Englishman  I 
ever  heard  of.” 

Mr  Thomas  Arnold’s  Manual  of  English  Literature  is 
a  fairly  good  compilation,  though  better  ones  are  at 
hand.  Its  own  critical  value  may  be  inferred  from  the 
statement  that  “  the  greatest  achievement  of  literary 
criticism  that  we  can  point  to  is  Hallam’s  *  Literature  of 
Europe.’  ”  This,”  says  Mr  Arnold,  “  is  a  book 
of  which  the  sagacity  and  the  calmness  are  well 
matched  with  the  profound  erudition.”  He  does 
well  in  praising  a  work  to  which  he  is  evidently 
much  indebted  for  the  material  of  his  volume,  and  that 
indebtedness  has  doubtless  greatly  improved  it ;  but 
Hallam's  second-hand  omniscience  often  led  him  into 
strange  blunders,  and  when  that  omniscience  comes  to 
us  at  third  hand,  the  blunders  are  of  course  not  lessened. 
Mr  Arnold’s  book,  however,  is  pleasantly  written,  and 
is  quite  worth  reading,  and  we  are  therefore  glad  to 
fee  it  in  a  third  edition. 

This  being  the  dullest  time  of  the  year,  comparatively 
few  books  of  general  interest  are  on  our  tabic  this  week. 
Among  them,  however,  are  the  first  two  of  a  series  of 
‘  Military  Manuals,’  that  promises  to  be  very  useful  to 
one  class  of  students.  Captain  Russell’s  Cavalry  Service 
works  up  in  an  acceptable  way  “  the  latest  regulations 
published  for  the  English  army,  the  works  of  trustworthy 
military  authors,  and  the  known  opinions  of  experienced 
officers;”  and  Lieutenant  King’s  Maj)  and  Elan  Drawing 
appears  to  be  a  very  sufficient  hand-book  for  military 
draughtsmen.  Captain  Palmer’s  Ordnance  Survey  of  the 
Kingdom  is  a  reprint  of  an  instructive  essay  that  appeared 
in  ‘  Ocean  Highways.*  Mr  Jenkinson’s  Eighteenpenny 
(iuide  to  the  English  Lakes  is  an  abridgment  of  the  larger 
volume  published  some  time  ago  by  the  same  author. 
A  small  volume  on  Homey  printed  at  Turin,  gives  com¬ 
pact  information  for  the  use  of  Hying  visitors. 

In  the  way  of  school-books,  we  have  two  in  continua¬ 
tion  of  M.  Havet’s  ‘First  Oerman  Book.’  German 
Studies  contains  conversations  and  reading  lessons, 
arranged  so  as  to  familiarise  the  pupil,  step  by  step, 
with  separate  groups  of  words,  and  thus  to  make  the 
meanings  of  each  thoroughly  understood  and  impressed 
on  the  memory  before  a  new  group  is  taken  up.  Oerman 
(JomposiHon  consists  of  a  hundred  extracts  from  Dickens, 
Goldsmith,  Addison,  Shakespeare,  and  other  English 
classics  for  translation  into  German,  the  colloquialisms 
and  difficult  words  being  explained  in  notes.  * 

Some  sensible  and  some  foolish  advice  is  given  in 
Miss  Hooper’s  Our  Nurseries  and  School-Booms;  but 
there  is  nothing  very  notable  in  it,  and  it  is  overloaded 
with  texts. 


THE  THEATRES. 

Hy  means  of  free  cutting,  Mr  Guiver  has  succeeded  in  pro- 
rlucing  at  the  Princess’s  a  tolerably  dramatic  version  of  Lord 
Byron’s  tragedy  “  Manfred.”  Mr  Dillon  plays  the  part  of  the 
misanthropic  hero,  and  by  his  dignified  and  eloquent  imper¬ 
sonation  keeps  the  audience  interested  and  attentive.  It  is 
no  small  feat  to  arrest  the  attention  of  a  crowded  house  diiriii" 
lengthy  speeches  which  admit  of  little  variety  of  rendering, 
and,  after  the  first  is  spoken,  add  nothing  to  our  knowled‘»e 
of  tjie  chat  acter.  Such  a  feat  Mr  Dillon  may  fairly  claim  the 
credit  of  accomplishing,  and  on  Saturday  night  frequent  out¬ 
bursts  of  hearty  applause  showed  the  genuine  interest  excited 
by  his  forcible  acting.  Great  care  has  been  bestowed  upon 
the  general  mounting  of  the  play,  and  this  element  must 
always  be  of  primary  importance  in  its  representation.  It 
seems  at  first  sight  strange  that  pieces  of  this  class,  demanding 
for  their  full  appreciation  much  poetical  feeling  and  artistic 


perception,  appeal,  on  the  stage,  to  that  portion  of  the 
audience  in  which  these  qualities  might  be  expected  to  be 
most  scarce.  Delineations  of  perilous  mountaiu  peaks  and 
supernatural  loavlities  fail  to  warm  to  enthusiasm  the 
most  cultivated  spectators,  whilst  they  elicit  from  the 
galleries  loud . expressions  of  delight.  The  educated  imagi¬ 
nation,  prompted  by  a  few  suggestions  from  the  author 
apparently  soars  higher  than  the  scene-painter’s  brush  or  the 
ordinary  actor’s  artifice ‘can  reach,  and  hence  comes  a  sense  of 
disappointment  at  all  efforts  to  realise  conceptions  of  a  fanciful 
character.  Duller  faculties,  on  the  other  hand,  require  the 
stimulus  of  some  visible  embodiment  of  the  idea,  and  the 
many  unavoidable  makeshifts  and  inconsistencies  in  the 
representation  pass  unnoticed,  and  in  no  degree  qualify  the 
generally  satisfactory  effect.  To  the  same  need  of  help  felt 
by  inactive  minds  is  attributable  the  demand  for  illus¬ 
trated  novels  and  poems,  and  “  programme  music.”  If  the 
novelist  or  poet  has  done  his  work  properly,  no  further  aid 
should  be  required ;  but  those  productions  that  are  most 
perfect  and  suggestive  in  themselves  are  ever  the  first  chosen 
for  this  treatment.  Poetical  extracts  headed  “subject  for 
a  picture,”  generally  leave  nothing  for  the  painter  to 
supply,  and  novels  full  of  vivid  descriptions  of  character 
and  scenery  most  attract  illustrators  and  dramatic  adaptors. 
Byron  was  before  all  things  a  descriptive  and  subjective 
poet,  and,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  actor’s  province  and  of 
the  proper  limits  of  dramatic  writing  lies  the  secret  of 
the  failure  of  his  tragedy  as  a  stage  play.  Nevertheless 
“  Manfred,”  as  at  present  given  at  the  Princess’s,  will  doubt¬ 
less  attract  the  majority  of  playgoers  in  Ijondon,  and  some  of 
the  scenes  alone  will  repay  a  visit  to  the  theatre.  The  music, 
by  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  has  been  carefully  rehearsed,  and  is 
well  performed.  The  orchestra  is  exceptionally  efficient,  and 
the  execution  of  the  pieces  chosen  to  fill  up  the  time  between 
the  acts  deserves  more  recognition  than  it  receives  from  the 
house.  Mr  Guiver  promises  this  evening  a  new  fairy  drama 
from  the  pen  of  Mr  Albery.  We  look  forward  with  interest 
to  any  work  produced  by  this  author,  who  has  already  given 
proofs  of  real  poetic  fancy  and  dramatic  ability. 

“  La  Belle  Helene,”  as  disguised  at  the  Alhambra,  retains 
but  few  of  the  charms  of  the  B’rench  original.  Mr  H.  Paulton’s 
burlesque  impersonation  of  Menelaus  is  genuinely  comic,  but 
the  laborious  fun  of  the  rest  of  the  company  demands  a 
special  education  for  its  proper  enjoyment.  Miss  Kate 
Santley  imitates  cleverly  enough  the  shrugs,  slaps,  and  other 
tricks  of  Mdlle  Schneider,  but  fails  to  catch  the  vivacity  and 
true  humour  which  make  the  performances  of  her  model  so 
irresistible.  “  La  Belle  Helene  ”  is  well  put  upon  the  stage, 
and  appears  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  frequenters  of  this 
theatre. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

On  Saturday  last  the  market  was  very  buoyant.  Consols 
were  unaltered,  but  Foreign  Stocks,  with  the  exception  of 
Peruvian,  were  better.  In  Railway  Shares  there  was  a 
general  improvement  ranging  from  i  to  |  per  cent.  The 
demand  for  discount  was  moderate;  and  a  fair  business  was 
done  at  |  below  Bank  rate. 

In  consequence  of  the  very  easy  condition  of  the  loan 
market,  business  opened  on  Monday  very  favourably.  Con¬ 
sols  were  1-16  lower  for  money  ;  but  Foreign  Stocks  were 
very  firm.  French  and  Turkish  were  much  in  request.  la 
Railway  Stocks  the  results  for  the  day  were  varied,  but  the 
tendency,  on  the  whole,  was  upward.  On  Tuesday  Consols 
for  the  Account  fell  1-16.  Foreign  Stocks  were  slightly 
better,  Turkish  showing  much  improvement.  In  Railway 
Shares  the  movements  for  the  day  were  again  of  a  desultory^ 
character,  the  fluctuations  being  mostly  caused  by  specula-* 
tion  in  Great  Western.  On  Wednesday  the  market  was  gene¬ 
rally  firm,  though  Consols  gave  way  1-16  to  4  per  cent. 
Foreign  Stocks  were  very  buoyant.  French  and  Italian  were 
very  much  in  favour.  In  the  Bailway  Market  there  ^ 
reaction,  and  prices  closed  |  to  f  lower.^  On  Thursday  the 
market,  notwithstanding  very  favourable  influences,  w'as  very 
dull.  Consols  rose  1-16.  In  Foreign  Stocks,  a  further 
advance  was  made  in  French  and  Italian,  and  several  other 
descriptions  of  Stock  rose.  In  Railway  Shares  the  tone  was 
little  better,  and  in  Great  Western  and  South-Eastern  there 
was  a  decided  rise  ;  but  in  other  lines  there  was  either  no 
change  or  an  adverse  one.  i  i  i  w 

In  the  Discount  Market  rates  have  ruled  from  |  to  new 
Bank-rate.  The  supply  has  become  very  abundant,  aiifi  1 1 

demand  only  moderate.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  actio 

of  the  Bank  directors  in  reducing  their  rate  to  3  per  cen  .  o 
Thursday  ought  not  to  have  cfiused  so  much  surprise  as  w 
manifested.  ,  i 

The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  en 
on  Wednesday  last  show  a  decrease  in  public  depysi 
214, OOH.,  and  an  increase  in  other  deposits  of  846,847l 
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former  now  stand  at  6,336,251/ ,  and  the  latter  18,285,896/. 
The  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments  is  24,185,320/.,  or 
234", 622/.  less  than  last  w^eek.  The  amount  of  notes  in  circu¬ 
lation  is  25,897,676/.,  showing  a  decrease  of  339,400/.  The 
proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  is  53  per  cent. 

*  At  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  of  the  Langhara  Hotel 
Company,  Limited,  a  dividend  was  declared  for  the  half-year 
at  the  rate  of  17^  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Messrs  C.  de  Murrieta  and  Co.  have  published  the  numbers 
of  Argentine  Bonds *of  1871,  amounting  to  86,200/.,  wliich 
were  drawn  for  redemption  at  par  on  the  1st  September. 

The  biddings  for  700,000/.  in  bills  on  India  were  received 
on  Thursday  at  the  Bank  of  England.  The  amounts  allotted 
were — to  Calcutta,  677,600/. ;  to  Bombay,  20,000/.  ;  and  to 
Madras,  2,400/.  The  minimum  price  was  fixed  at  Is.  lOd.  on 
all  the  Presidencies,  being  the  same  as  on  the  last  occasion. 
Tenders  at  Is.  lOjd.  on  Calcutta  and  Madras  received  about 
24  per  cent.,  and  on  Bombay  at  that  price  in  full. 

The  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway  traffic  return  shows  this 
week  an  increase  of  913/.,  as  compared  with  last  year  ;  the 
Great  North  of  Scotland,  an  increjise  of  359/. ;  the  North 
British,  an  increase  of  1,885/. ;  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
an  increase  of  3,125/. ;  the  North  Staflfordshire,  an  increase 
of  508/. ;  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  2,913/.  ;  the  Loudon  and  North-Western,  an  increase 
of  11,644/. ;  the  Midland,  an  increase  of  10,189/.  ;  the  London 
and  South-Western,  an  increase  of  797/.  ;  the  Great  Northern, 
an  increase  of  4,079/. ;  the  North-Eastern,  an  increase  of 


increase  of  259/. 


The  traffic  receipts  of  the  North  Metropolitan  Tramways 
Company,  Limited,  last  week  were  3,699/.  with  26  miles 


open  ;  of  the  London  Tramways  Company,  2,372/.  with  17j^ 
miles  open,  as  compared  with  2,356/.  last  year  with  the  same 
mileage  ;  of  the  Dublin  Tramw’ays  Company,  1,400/.,  with 
13^  miles  open  ;  of  the  Glasgow  Tramways  and  Omnibus 
Company,  2,114/.;  and  of  the  Provincial  Tramways  Com¬ 
pany,  686/. 

The  report  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  for 
the  last  half-year,  to  be  submitted  to  the  sLareholders  on 
Thursday  next,  shows  an  increase  of  210,269/.,  and  of  expen¬ 
diture  of  169,386/.,  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  The  profits  will  allow,  after  paying  dividends  on 
guaranteed  and  preference  stocks,  and  carrying  forward  a 
balance  of  24,780/.  4s.  3d.,  a  dividend  on  ordinary  stock  at 
the  rate  of  5|  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  following  are  the  closing  quotations  of  yesterday : 

Consols,  92A  to  92§  for  money  and  92|  to  92 j  for  the  account. 

Foreign  and  Canadian  Securities: — United  States  Five-Twenty 
Bonds,  1882,  93^  to  93i ;  ditto,  1885,  95  to  95^;  ditto,  1887, 
95  to  95i ;  ditto,  Ten-Forties,  90|  to  90|  ex  div. ;  ditto  Five 
per  Cent,  Funded  Loan,  91  to  91^;  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada, 
i9|  to  20J ;  Great  Western  of  Canada,  17|^  to  181;  Erie  Rail¬ 
way  Shares,  47J^  to  47J;  Illinois  Central,  85  to  86;  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western,  First  Mortgage,  74|  to  751;  ditto  Second 
Mortgage,  67|  to  67| ;  and  ditto  Third  Mortgage,  34  to  34J. 
Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  66|  to  66J  ;  ditto  Paper  Rentes,  64l  to 
64|;  Bolivian,  42  to  43;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  50  to 
52 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  51^  to  62 J ;  Egyptian,  1868,  85|  to  85| ; 
Khedive,  83  to  831;  French  Rentes,  56|  to  57;  ditto  Six  per 
Cents.,  102J  to  103;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1870,  90  to  904  ex 
div.;  ditto  Scrip,  7|  to  74  prem.;  Honduras,  16  to  17;  Italian, 
1861,  62|  to  624;  Mexican,  15|  to  16;  Paraguay,  38  to  40; 
Peruvian,  1870,  70|  to  71 ;  Portuguese,  42  to  421 »  Russian, 
mo,  964  to  974;  ditto,  1871,  984  to  994;  ditto,  1^72,  98  to  99; 
Spanish  Three  per  Cents ,  19  3-16  to  19  5-16;  San  Domingo,  24 
to  26;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  51  3-16  to  51  5-16;  ditto, 
pe*"  Cents.,  1865,  691  to  69^;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869, 
631  to  63f ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  672  to  681 ;  and  Uruguay, 
751to76i.  »  »  4  4.  o 


British  Railway  Shares Caledonian,  96^  to  974;  Great 
Eastern,  404  to  40^  ;  Great  Northern  “A,”  1504  to  151;  Great 
western,  126|  to  126| ;  Brighton,  781  to  79  ex  div.;  Lan- 
^”d  Yorkshire,  149  to  150  ;  London  and  North-Western, 
1431  to  1494;  London  and  South-Western,  1094  to  1104;  Lon¬ 
don,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  22  to  221 1  Ditto  Preference, 
^14  to  611  ex  div.;  Metropolitan,  711  to  72  ex  div.;  ditto 
district,  304  to  301 ;  Midland,  1384  to  1384 ;  North  British,  654 
to  664 ;  North-Eastern,  167f  to  168 ;  Sheffield,  76J  to  77  ex 
j)!°“th-Eastern,  107  to  1074  ex  div. ;  and  South-Eastern, 
A,”89|to  894. 


PRINCESS’S  THEATRE  ROYAL.  —  Sole  Manager, 

Quiver. — EVERY  EV'ENING,  the  performance  will 
Lord  Byron’s  Grand  Choral  Tragedy  of  MANFRED,  with 
W  T  magnificent  scenery  and  effects  by  3Ie.<isrs  W.  Telbin, 

F.  Fenton.  Manfred,  Mr  C  harles  Dillon,  supported  by 
I*almer,  Fenton,  Egan,  Alfred  Honey,  Bruton,  &c. ; 
Ktmn  Baldwin,  Everard,  Russell,  Cowper,  Jane  Coveney, 

Mr  ^.Ohps,  Lynd,  Villkrs,  &c.  Grand  Bullet,  arranged  by 

Mr  John  iio.  Cho^s  under  direction  of  Mr  Beale.  Musical  Director, 
Comic  npo^*^**  Costumes  by  Mrs  Thompson.  To  conclude  with  the 
Harrinotnn  THK  DESERTER.  Messrs  Calhaem, 

fcven  ■  ’  Mesdames  Everard,  Cowper,  Lynd,  &c.  Doors  open  at 

OCR,  commence  at  7.30.  Box  otBce  open  dally  from  ten  till  live. 


CONTENTS  BILLS  of  the  EXAMINER  are 
forwarded  hy  iiost  on  Friday  evening  to  Newsvendors 
supplying  their  names  and  addresses  to  the  Puhlishcr 
for  that  purpose. 


rpHE  EXAMINER  in  AM  ERICA.— SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

torany  Time,  at  PUBLICATION  PRICK,  can  be  made  with  B.  F. 
STh.VENS,  17  Henrietta-street,  Covont-garden,  London.  The  Annuai 
Subscription,  including  Postage,  is  178.  4d.  or  4-34  dols..  Gold,  and  may  be 
remitted  direct,  or  paid  to  the  New  York  Agent  of  B.  F.  Stevens,  Mr  G.  P. 
WILLEY,  344  Pine-street,  New  York. 


rpHE  EXAMINER  in  the  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIKS 

-1-  is  supplied  by  GEORGE  ROBERTSON,  .3:1  find  35  Little  Collins- 
street  West,  MELBOURNE.  Annual  Subscription,  beginning  at  any 
time,  S28.  ;  if  re-posted  from  Melbourne,  268: 


Y'lANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851),  Brompton,  and 

107  Piccadilly,  W. 


The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said :  “  There  Is  no  disease  more  pitiable  tlinn 
that  to  which  this  Institution  isspeoiully  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms 
of  attack  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguisli.  Could 
the  greatness  of  the  suflering  be  laid  before  you— could  you  oe  shown  its 
severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle;  tliey 
would  thiuk  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  tliey 
could  mitigate  such  misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  these  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore,  is 
a  case  iu  which  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  tlie 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  tliankfully  received  for  tliis  Hospital, 
wliich  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the 
most  expensive  kind. 

Treasurer. — Geo.  T.  Ilertslct,  Esq.,  St  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers. — Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Office,— 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond- 
street),  W. 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  10  and  17  Pailmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700.000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


COMPANY. 


Great  northern  railwa  y— 

TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1873. 

Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  let,  2nd,  and  3rd  class  Tourist  Tickets  will 
be  in  force  fVom  May  20th  to  the  3l8t  October,  1873. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes  issued  by  the  Company. 

HENRY  OAKLEY,  General  Manager. 


/^VERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

\J  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  South-  From  Venice  From 

ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 

riTDD  A  T  A  TW  \ 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


Every  111  ursday, 
at  2  p.m. 

Every  Thursday,  ( 
at  2  p.m.  I 


Every  Fri«lay 
morning. 


•cry  Monday 
at  3  a.m. 


Thursday,  Aug. 
14  and  28,  at 
2  p.m.,  and 

every  alternate 
Thursday. 


Friday  morning, 
Aug.  22  and 
Sept.  5,  and 
every  alternate 
Friclay. 


Monday.  Aug.  25 
and  Sept.  8, 
at  3  a.m  ,  and 
every  alternate 
Monday. 


Friday  morning, 
Aug.  8  A  Sept. 
5,  and  every 
fourth  Friday. 


Monday,  Aug.  11 
and  Sept.  8,  at 


3  a.m  ,  &  every 
fourth  Mondav. 


Thursday,  Aug.  /  Friday  morning,  /  Monday,  Aug.  11 
AUSTRALIA  28,  at  2  p.m.,  Aug.  8  A  Sept.  and  Sept.  8,  at 

NEW  ZEALAND  ■  A  every  fourth  ‘  5,  .and  every  3  a.m,  A  every 

Thursefay.  fourth  Friday.  fourth  Mondav. 

Abatements  are  made  In  favour  of  Passengers  from  tlie  eastward  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 
arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vl4  Bombay,  to  tlie  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  an* 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office,  llckets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBE A U  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office).  ..... 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall-street,  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 


Southampton. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 


Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  witli 
tlicir.  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  In  plain  figures,  and  nt  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  Ir.  Regeut- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


Death  of  baron  liebig.  —  respectful 

NOTICE  is  given  by  LIEBIG’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT  COMPANY' 
(Limited)  that  the  Guarantee  Certificate  of  Genuineness  of  Q“®***y» 
hitlierto  by  Baron  Liebig  and  Professor  Max  von  J  eftenkofer,  will  in 


litlierto  by  Baron  Liebig  and  Profes-or  Max  von  J 
future,  in  accordance  with  Baron  Liebig’s  own  directions  made  many  years 
ago,  be  hi^sned  by  bis  colleague  I'rotessor  Max  von  I 

Cbymist,  and  by  Hermann  voii  Liebig,  son  of  44«ron  LieWg,  Extract 
acting  as  his  special  assistant  in  the  analysis  of  the  ^  .  Liebla 

Thus  the  excellence  of  tlie  well-known  standard  quality  of  Liebig 
Company’s  Extract  ol  3Ieat  will  continue  unaltered. 
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THE  EXAMINEE,  AUGUST  23,  1873 


READY  THIS  DAY. 

OHN  STUART  MILL 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

Consisting  of  Articles,  with  Additions,  reprinted  from 
‘  The  Examiner’  of  May  17. 


Younger  &.  Co.’s 

A  Ij  E  s. 

>1  the  Ales  of  “  WM.  YOUNGER  and  CO.,”  which  can 
retailers.  Established  in  Edinburgh,  1749.  London 


ITL  HIS  MORAL  CHARACTER.  By  Herbsrt  Spencer 
IV.  HIS  BOTANICAL  STUDIES.  By  Henry  Trimen  M  R 

V.  HIS  MISCELLANEOUS  CRITICISMS.  By  M  illiIm  Minto  * 

VI.  HIS  WORK  IN  PHILOSOPHY.  By  J.  H.  Levy  A 

VII.  HIS  STUDIES  IN  MORALS  AND  JURISPRUDENCE  p. 

Professor  W.  A.  Hdnter,  M.A.  ' 

VIII.  HIS  M’ORK  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Professor  J  E 
Cairnes,  M.A.  ■ 

IX.  HIS  INFLUENCE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES.  By  Profosso, 
Henry  Fawcett,  M.P.  ^  *  roicssoi 

X.  HIS  INFLUENCE  AS  A  PRACTICAL  POLITICIAN.  Bylin 
Fawcett.  ^  ^ 

XI.  HIS  RELATION  TO  POSITIVISM.  By  Frederic  Harrikdv 
XII.  HIS  POSITION  AS  A  PHILOSOPHER.  By  Professor  w'  A 
Hunter,  M.A. 

TOGETHER  WITH 

“ADVICE  TO  LAND  REFORMERS.”  and  “SHOULD  PURT  ic 
BODIES  BE  REQUIRED  TO  SELL  THEIR  LANDS?”  ByJ.S.  Mill, 
Reprinted  from  the  ‘EXAMINER’  of  January  4  and  11. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 


Liverpool  Office ;  51  South  John-street. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY; 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  Is  the  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  fin< 
Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 
“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.” 
WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELO-STREET,  0  X  F  0  R  D-8T  R  E  ETj  W. 


WATERS’  QUININE  WINE 

Is  now  universally  accepted  as  the  host  restorative  for  the  weak.  It 
l»ehoves  the  Public  to  see  that  they  obtain  WATERS’  QUININE  WINE, 
Rs  Cliancery  proceedinjrs  have  elicited  the  fact  that  at  least  one  unprin¬ 
cipled  imitator  did  not  use  (Quinine  at  all  in  the  preparation  of  his  Wine. 
Sold  by  all  grocers  at  308.  per  dozen. 

WATERS  and  SON, 

Original  Makers, 

WORCESTER  HOUSE,  34  EASTCHEAP,  LONDON. 
Agents— LEWIS  and  CO.,  Worcester. 


Of  all  Booksellers;  or,  ^  Post,  Is.  2d.,  direct  from  E.  DALLOW 
‘  EXAMINER  ’  Office,  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Mageesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the’ 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


THE  “  WORCESTERSHIRE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “The  only  Good  Sauce,”  Improves  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favoor- 
ahly  disting^uished  by  their  name,  arc  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  wliich  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
street.  Cavendish -square  (late  0  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 
and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London  ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


IMPERFECT  DIGESTION  AND  ASSIMILATION. 

SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC  EMULSION  and  PAN¬ 
CREATINE  are  the  most  potent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only 
remedies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digi^stion  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  pre¬ 
venting  nausea,  while  they  also  efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when 
rejected  by  ttie  stomach.  These  facts  are  now  attested  by  the  published 
records  of  numerous  medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  28.  to  21s. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE, 

143  New  Bond-street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 

NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Established  1807. 


The  Medical  Profession  adopt 

MORSON’S  PREPARATION  OF  PEPSINE 

as  tlie  True  Remedy. 

Sold  as  Wine  in  bottles  from  .38.,  I.ozengcs  in  boxes  from  28.  Gd.,  Gioboles 
in  bottles  from  2s.,  and  as  I’owder  in  1-oz.  bottles  at  5s.  each,  by  all  Chemists, 
and  the  Alauufacturers, 

THOMAS  MORSON  AND  SON, 

124  Southampton  row,  W.C.,  Loudon. 

Sec  name  on  label. 


PlENTOCRETE  ;  or,  TOOTH  POWDER  TABLETS, 

LJ  THE  MOST  AGREEABLE  AND  PERFECT  EMBODIMENT 
OF  TOOTH  POWDER  EVER  INVENTED. 

Charming,  elegant,  attractive,  convenient,  cleanliness  itself,  perfection  ol 
comfort,  an  inexpensive  luxury.” 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  price  28.  6d.  per  box. 

Wholesale  of  ftARCLAY  and  SONS,  Farringdon-stroet;  and 
HOVENDEN  and  SONS,  Great  Marlborough-street 


A  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance, 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by  using 
THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  6d.  each. 

Blanufactured  by  J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH. 
Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Cliandler. 


EAUTIFUL  and  PEARL-LIKE  TEETH,  Healthy 


13  Gums,  and  Fragrant  Breath,  can  only  he  procured  by  the  use  of 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO, 

which  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prized  by  the  thousands 
who  have  used  it,  and  consider  it  the  only  Dentifrice  that  can  be  relied  on. 

28.  9d.  per  Box. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 
Preserves,  Strengthens,  and  Beautifies  the  Human  Hair,38.  6d.,7s.,  10a  6d- 
(family  bottles,  equal  to  four  small),  and  2l8.  per  bottle. 

ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR 

Imparts  a  Radiant  Bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Delicacy 
to  the  Hands  and  Arms.  4s.  6d.  and  88.  6d.  per  Bottle. 

Ask  any  Chemist  or  Perfumer  for  “Rowland’s ’’Articles.  ^ 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Lithia 

and  Potass. 

CORKS  BRANDED  ‘‘R.  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN,”  and  every 
label  hoars  their  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  K. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin.  North  Wales. 

London  Agents— 

W.  BEST  and  SONS,  lleurietta-street,  Cavendish-sqnare. 


OLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Fa umsss 
Antidotes. — Whatever  may  he  the  causes  of  fever,  diyrhg^ 


JLi  Antidotes. — Whatever  may  he  the  causes  of  fever,  dlaimfl^ 
dysentery,  and  similar  ailments,  it  is  well  ascertained  that  these  <***^*^ 
are  rampant  in  summer,  and  it  should  be  as  well  known  that  they  can  ne 
safely  and  successfully  subdued  by  these  purifying  preparations. 
way  8  Ointment  well  rubbed  over  the  entire  abdomen,  his  I'ills  *•****.*  ,*^ 
nally,  and  his  dietary  rules  strictly  observed,  embrace  the  domestic  an 
medical  management  of  these  diseases,  which,  when  neglected, 
they  fail  to  prove  Rital.  These  remedies  remove  the  causes  of 

from  th^  MVBtom  «n<1  tin  BiifViaror  liia  Hisonim  chrOOlC  Of  aCuiC. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


.—I  %4r  -v 
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TO  INVESTORS. 

DIVIDENDS  10  TO  20  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

AUGUST  NUMBER  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  post-free. 

CVriTALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
Will  find  the  above  Investment  (Mrculnr  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
roost  reliable  information  to  Investors. 

It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  .Stock  and  Share  Investments  of 
the <1ny,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports,  Dividends,  &c.  &c.  Safe  Investments 
in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign 
Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Aliscellaneous 
Slinres,  &c. 

MESSRS  SHARP  &  CO., 

STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 
Established  1852. 

BAJtKERS:  LOJfDOIf  AND  WESTMINSTER,  LOTHBURT,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE  POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

MONSIEUR  MAURICE ;  and  other  Tales. 

A  New  Novelette.  By  AMELIA  B,  EDWARDS,  Author  of  'Bar¬ 
bara  8  History,’ Ac.  3vols. 

FROM  BIRTH  to  BRIDAL.  By  Mrs  Day. 

“  This  book  contains  some  capital  domestic  scenes,  and  some  oharminjr 
dialogue,  which  oniy  a  lady  would  have  written."— Messeuger. 

The  THREE  OXONIANS.  By  Frank  Usher. 

“  A  very  readable  and  entertaining  novel.” — Observer. 

“  Mr  Usher  has  given  us  a  capital  book,  far  above  the  average  in  interest 
and  originality.”— John  Bull. 

‘‘We  have  here  an  ingenious  plot,  which  is  worked  out  with  much  skill. 
The  book  is  readable  and  enturtaiuing,  and  the  inUrest  is  well  sustained.” — 
Graphic. 

The  WRONG  MAN.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs 

ALFRED  MONTGOMERY.  2  TOls..  21. 


I’O  LILIAN’S  PENANCE.  By  the  Author  of  ‘Re 

i  and  CO.-S  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST-MENTS.  con-  _ „ _ 


tilining  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and 
Share  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  safe  Investments 

{laving  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or  58.  annually. — 
’EXNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Koy.al  Exchange-buildings,  London,  E.C. 

rPHE  NEW  EDITION  of  MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK 

J-  for  TRAVELLERS  in  SCOTLAND  will  be  ready  NEXT  WEEK. 
JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-strect. 

rfiHE  NEW  EDITION  of  MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK 

±  for  FRANCE.  NORMANDY,  BRITTANY,  the  FRENCH  ALPS, 
and  the  PYRENEES,  is  NOW  READY. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street. 

rPHE  NEW  EDITION  of  MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK 

X  for  SOUTHERN  GERMANY  and  the  TYROL,  AUSTRIA 
VIENNA,  HUNGARY,  and  the  DANUBE,  is  NOW  READY. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street. 

Crown  8vo,  la  ;  by  post,  Is.  Id., 

Dr  KENNION’S  OBSERVATIONS  on  the  MINERAL 

SPItINGS  of  HARROGATE.  Ninth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged 
by  ADAM  BEALEY,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London. 

London :  J.  and  A.  CHURCHILL.  Harrogate :  THOMAS  HOLLINS. 
Just  published,  price  Od., 

the  POPULATION  DIFFICULTY:  Its  Aspects  in 

X  Great  Britain  and  France.  By  C.  R.  DRYSDALE. 

BAILLIERE,  TINDALL,  and  COX,  20  King  William-street,  Strand, 
London. 

Just  published,  demy  8vo,  price  7s.  6d., 

V  COLLOQUY  on  the  UTILITARIAN  THEORY,  of 

MORALS:  Presented  in  Mr  W.  E.  H.  Lecky’s  'Histoiw  of  Euro- 
pcao  Morals  from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne.*  By  HENRY  BLECKLY, 
E»<]. 

London :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO. 

Warrington:  PERCIVAL  PEARSE,  8  Sankey-street. 

the  right  of  PROPERTY  in  LAND.  A  Tract 

X  written  for  the  Land  Tenure  Reform  Association  by  the  late  JOHN 
STUART  MILL  in  support  of  .Rule  IV.  of  the  Society’s  programme:— 
"  To  claim,  for  the  benetit  of  the  State,  the  interception,  by  taxation,  of  the 
*  iture  unearned  increase  iii  the  rent  of  land  [so  far  as  the  same  can  be 
iMcertained],  or  a  great  part  of  that  increase,  which  is  continually  taking 
place,  without  any  effort  or  outlay  by  the  proprietors,  merely  through  the 
::rowtb  of  population  and  wealth  ;  reserving  to  owners  the  option  oi  relin- 
•inishing  their  property  to  tlie  State  at  the  market  value  which  it  may  have 
sequired  at  the  time  when  this  principle  may  be  adopted  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.” 

Reprinted  from  The  ExaimrEB  of  July  19th. 


Price  Id. ;  per  post,  l|d. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  7  Southarapton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

^HE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 


PAPERS  rephinted  from  the  ‘  examiner: 

I.— THE  FEMALE  FRANCHISE. 

II._WOMEN’S  ELECTORAL  DISABILITIES. 

III. — WORDS  OF  WEIGHT. 

IV. — THE  VICE  OF  CONTENTMENT. 

V. - WOMEN  AND  WAR. 

VI. — WOMEN  AND  WORK. 

VII.—DOWRIES. 

VIII.— the  LAW  OF  BREACH  OP  PROMISE. 

IX.-THK  NOVEL- READING  DISEASE. 

X.— RISING  IN  LIFE. 

XL— THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

XII.— MOTHERS’  W  RONGS. 

I’apors  reprinted  from  the  ‘Examiner,’  and  entitled  "The 
.  Question,’  embrace  a  great  variety  of  topics  connected  with  this 
«ubjeet.  Some  of  these  topics  are  treated  in  a  very  able  and 
anginal  manner,  and  the  Papers,  though  short,  are  eminently  sugges- 
*  A  •  pamphlet  merits  the  serious  attention  of  every  sensible 
,  we  are  much  mistaken  if  it  does  not  open  the  minds  of  many 
■ew  views  on  this  great  subject.”— The  Metropolitan. 

*8  pages,  8vo,  price  Is.,  by  post.  Is.  2d. ;  cloth,  28.,  by  post,  28.  2d. 

E.  DALLOW,  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


:  ^  ■■  '  /  V'  . 


commended  to  Mercy,’  ‘First  In  the  Field,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

*'  A  remarkably  well- written  and  attractive  novel.”— John  Bull. 

PENRUDDOCKE.  By  Hamilton  Aide,  Author 

of  ‘  Rita,’  *  The  Marstons,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

”  A  clever  and  interesting  book.  The  characters  are  all  hit  off  witli  case 
and  dash,  and  the  dialogues  are  smart  and  pointed.” — Saturday  Review. 

‘‘A  carefully  written  and  interesting  story.” — Spectator. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlboroogh-strcet. 

CHARLES  READES  NEW  NOVEL. 

Now  ready,  in  3  vols.,  at  all  Libraries, 

A  SIMPLETON. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  DAY. 

BY  CHARLES  READE: 

DICKENS’S  WORKS— HOUSEHOLD  EDITION. 

LITTLE  DORRIT. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

POBMINQ  THE  ESW  VOLUME  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD  EDITION  OF 
MR  dickens’s  works. 

With  58  Illustrations  by  J.  MAHONEY. 

Cloth  gilt,  4s. ;  in  stiff  wrapper,  38. 

[W'ill  be  ready  next  week. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 

Early  in  September  will  be  ready, 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION, 
Handsome  cloth,  ISs. ;  Half-bound  calf,  26s. ;  full  calf,  £l  lls.  Od., 

HAYDN’S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES. 

Relating  to  all  Ages  and  Nations  :  for  Universal  Reference. 

Fourteenth  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged  bv  BENJAMIN 
VINCENT,  Assistant- Secretary  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain ;  bringing  the  W’urk  down  to  the  Present  Date. 

Early  in  October, 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  HAYDN  SERIES. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  POPULAR  MEDICINE 
AND  HYGIENE; 

Comprising  all  possible  SELF-AIDS  in  ACCIDENTS  and  DISEASE. 
Being  a  Companion  for  the  Traveller,  Emigrant,  and  Clergyman,  as  well  as 
for  the  Heads  of  all  Families  and  Institutions. 

Edited  by  EDWIN  LANKESTER,  M.D.,  F.RS.,  Coroner  of 
Central  Middlesex. 

Assisted  by  PROFESSORS  of  the  ROYAL  COLLEGES  of 
PHYSICIANS  and  SURGEONS. 

London :  E.  MOXON,  SON,  and  CO.,  1  Amen-corner,  Patemoster- 

row,  E.C. 

HRSBA  STRETTON’S  new  novel. 

Ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  In  3  vols., 

HESTER  MORLEY’S  PROMISE. 

By  HESBA  STRETTON, 

Author  of  •  The  Doctor’s  Dilemma,’  Ac.  Ac 

HENRY  S.  KING  and  CO..  65  Comhill,  and  12  Patemoster-row. 

Now  ready,  price  6d., 

rpHE  EEIGN  of  TERROR.  A  Letter  ^  the  Bight  Hon. 

X  W’.  E.  G  LADS  TON  E.  First  M  Inister  of  the  Cwvra.  „ 

‘‘  The  people  of  England  are  Uught  nothing  but  violence.  -Johh  BMIOBT. 

PROVOST  and  CO.,  HenrUtta-street,  Covent-garden 
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®  ^  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER, 

BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

SENDS  A  CATALOGUE  GRATIS  AND  POST  PAID. 

It  contains  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stocki 
LISTS  OF  PRICES,  AND  PLANS  OF  THE  30  LARGE  SHOW  ROOMS, 
At  39  Oxford  Street;  1|  la,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  6,  and  6  Perry’s  Place;  and  1  Newman  Yard,  London,  W. 

^UTLERY,  Warranted. — The  most 
varied  assortment  of  TABLE  CUTLERY 
in  the  world,  all  warranted,  is  on  bale. 

dessert  I  Carvers 
Knives.'per  Pair. 


rpiIE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for 

i  SILVER.— The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER, 
introduced  more  than  30  years  ago  by  WILLIAM 
8.  BURTON,  when  plated  by  the. patent  process 
of  Messrs  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  doubt 
•  the  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be 
used  as  such,  either  usefully  or  omamentnilv,  as 
by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from 
real  sliver.  ^  . 

A  small,  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality 
for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows^ _ 


For  Bedsteads.  U  idtli 


The  Blades  are  all  of 
the  finest  Steel. 

3j-inch  'ivory  handles, 

per  dozen . 

3A  ao.  balanced  do . 

3|  do.  do . 

3}  fine  Ivory  do . 

4  do.  extra  large  do.  ... 
4  do.flnest  African  ivory 
Do.,  with  silver  ferules 
Do.,  with  ■  silvered 

blades  . 

Nickel  electro  silvered 
handles . 


Rot  straw  Paillasses . 

Rest  French  alva  niattrsses 

BeHt  cotton  flock  ditto . 

Colonred  wool  ditto . 

Best  browu  wool  ditto . 

Good  white  wool  ditto . 

Extra  super  ditto,  ditto  ... 
Superior  horsehair  ditto... 

Extra  super  ditto . 

German  spring  hair  stuf* 
fing . . . 


Patterns. 


12  Table  forks  . 

12  Table  spoons  . 

12  Dessert  forks  . 

12  Dessert  spoons  . 

12  Tea  Spoons . 

fi  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bis. 
2  Sauce  ladles . 

1  Gravy  spoon . 

2  .Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bis. 
1  .Mu.stard  Spoon, gt.bl. 
1  Pair  of  sugar  tongs 
1  Pair  of  fish  carvers... 

1  Butter  Knife  . 

1  Soup  ladle . 

1  Sugar  sifter . 


Extra  super  ditto .  4  5  .  5  19  .  6  7  6 

French  mattiess  for  use  | 

over  spring .  2  5  6  3  6  .  3  15  . 

Extra  super  ditto,  ditto  ...  3  7  6  5  .  .  5  11  . 

Beds, poultry, at  Is.  per Ib.  1  11  .!  2  7  •  — 

Beit  grev  goose,  at  2s.  6d.  I 

per  lb' .  3  7  6  5  .  .  5  13  6 

Best  white  do.,  at  .38.  6d. 

per  lb .  4  5  .17  6  .  8  2  . 

Feather  Pillows,  Ss.  6d.  to  148. ;  Bolsters,  from 
6s.  to  298.  Od. ;  Down  Pillows,  from  lls.  6d.  to 
188.  Blankets,  Counterpanes,  and  Sheets  in 
every  variety. 


pAPIER  MACHE  and  IRON  TEA- 
-L  TRAYS.— An  assortment  of  TEA-TRAYS 
and  WAITERS,  wholly  unprecedented,  whether 
as  to  extent,  variety,  or  novelty  : 

Oval  Papier  Mache  Trays, 

per  Set  of  Three . from  268  to  10  guineas 

Ditto  Iron  ditto  . from  10s  to  4  guineas 

Waiters,  Cake  and  Bread  Baskets. 

Kitchen  requisites,  arranged 

in  Four  Sets,  each  complete  in  itself. 


Total .  I  9  1  .11  13  6il2  14  6 

Any  Article  to  be  hid  singly  at  the  same  prices. 
An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a  rela¬ 
tive  number  of  Knives.  Ac.,  £2  ir>s. 

A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  : 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks..  £1  48  per  dozen. 
Dessert  „  „  ...  18s  ,, 

Tea  .  123  6<i  „ 

^yE\  and  COFFEE  SETS,  Electro 

I  Silver,  in  great  variety, from  £3 158.  to £21  168. 

Dish  covers,  Electro  Silver,  R'om 

£9  the  Set  of  Four  to  £26. 

CORNER  DISHES,  Electro  Silver, 
from  £7  los  to  £18  ISs  the  Set  of  Four; 
^Varmers.  £7  28  6d  to  £15  1.5g. 

J^ISCUIT  BOXES,  from  12s.  to 

CRUET  and  LIQUOR  FRAMES, 

Electro  Sliver,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices. 
The  Iarge.<<t  Stock  in  existence  of  plated  dessert 
Knives  and  Forks,  and  Fish-eating  Knives  and 
Forks  and  Carveis. 

All  kinds  of  replating  done  by  the  patent  process. 

Baths  and  toilet  ware.— The 

stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest,  newest, 
and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  Public. 
Portable  SIiowers,8s.6d.  I  Pillar  Showers,  £3  lOs. 
Nursery,  25s.  to  408.  to  £6  8s. 

Hip,  l.)8.  to  3.8s.  I  Sponging,  68.  6il.  to  38g. 

A  large  assortment  of  Gas,  Furnace,  Hot  and 
Cold  Plunge,  V'apour  and  Camp  Shower  Baths. 

Toilet  Ware  in  great  variety,  from  138.  to 
48s.  the  Set  of  Three. 

r  AMPS  of  all  sorts  and  PAT- 

1-J  TERNS. 


/^OOD  CABINET  FURNITURE. 

VT  In  order  to  FURNISH  HOUSES  com¬ 
pletely  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  has,  in  addition 
to  his  other  Stock  : 

1)  ED- room  FURNITURE. 


Kitchen  Uten-  |  |  I 

sils  .  75  15  6  27  10  511  13  7i  4  12  2 

Brushes  and  I  I 

Turnery  .24  2  7  17  10  l'  8  15  8  3  15  0 

Total  per  set  99  18  1^5  0  6  20  9  3  8  7  8 

I3EFRIGERATORS  or  PORTABLE 

-Lt  ICE-HOUSES. 

ORDINARY  CON- 
8TRCCTION. 

Inches. 

23  by  18  by  26... £3  10 
27  by  22  by  30..  4  5 
34  by  24  by  ,30...  5  0 
40  by  24  by  30...  6  10 
45  by  27  by  .30...  7  17 


WASnSTANDS....wide  3ft  ,3ft  f.in  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  158  <>d  208  6d  24s  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine  .  288  6d  328  Od  368  Od 

Mahogany,  Circular 

Marble- tops .  268  Od  35s  Od  — 

Best  do,Square,  Marble- 

tops . .  638  Od  70e  Od  878  6d 

DRAWERS  . wide  .3ft  3ft  Oin  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  28s  Od  378  Od  558  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine .  578  Od  728  6d  958  Od 

B^t  Mahogany .  738  Cd  95s  Od  130s  Od 

DRESSING-TABLES  3ft  .3ft  Bin  4ft 

(iood  Maple  or  Oak .  178  (kl  2l8  fid  2.58  Od 

Best  Polished  Pino .  25s  fid  298  (kl  33s  Od 

Best  Mahogany,  Drawers  458  Od  478  fid  558  Od 

WARDROBES,  with 
Drnw'ers,  Trays,  and 

Hanging  Space... wide  3ft  4ft  Gin  5ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  lOSs  Od  11.58  (Jd  1278  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine  .  1758  (ki  1908  Od  2008  Od 

Best  Mahogany .  2308  Od  2558  Od  290s  Od 

American  Ash,  Birch,  Pitch  Pine,  &c.,  in 
proportion. 


39  by  24  by  32...  7  13  . 
45  by  25  by  33...  9  6  . 
50  by  27  by  34...  10  15  . 
Patent  Ventilating,  with  Water  Cistern  and 
Filter,  from  £6  58. ;  a  large  Cabinet  ditto,  £175s. ; 
Ice  Pails  or  Pots,  Cd.  to  £1  10s. ;  ditto  Moulds, 
8s.  to  148.  ;  ditto  Making  Machines,  £2  lOs.  to  £4. 

ASELIERS  in  GLASS  or  METAL. 

\  T  — All  that  is  new  and  choice  in  Brackets, 
Pendants,  and  Chandeliers,  adapted  to  Offices, 
Passages,  and  Dw'elling-rooms.  From  12s.  to  £22. 
Brackets  from  Is.  £d. 

Tea  URNS,  of  LONDON  MAKE 

ONLY. — The  largest  assortment  of  London- 
made  BRONZE  TEA  URNS  and  KETTLES  in 
the  world,  including  all  the  recent  novelties,  is  on 
Sale  from  328.  to  £6  158. 

l^ISH-COVERS  and  HOT- WATER 

U  DISHES, 


INING-ROOM  FURNITURE. 


_  -TheeoIIectlon  of  French  M(Miera- 
teur  Lumps  defies  competition.  The  prices  (com¬ 
plete  with  Chimney  and  Globe)  vary  from  8eto  £9. 
Each  Lamp  is  guaranteed  perfect,  but  to  ensure 
their  proper  aetion  5V1LLIAM  S.  BURTON 
supplies  Pure  Colza  Oil  at  the  Wholesale  Priee, 
38,  6d.  per  gallon.  Moderateur  (Jlobes  full  size. 
38  e.aeh ;  Chimneys,  (kl  each ;  Cotton  Wieks,  4d 
per  dozen.  Lamps  of  all  other  desiTiptions  are 
on  Show  In  great  variety, 

p  L  O  C  K  S,  C  A  N  D  E  L  A  B  R  A, 

BRONZE.S.— Each  article  is  of  guaranteed 
quality. 

Clocks  . . from  78  (kl  to  £45. 

Candelabra,  per  pair. ..from  I'ls  fid  to  £10  lOs. 

1>EDSTEADS. — The  best  Show  of 

1  >  IRON  and  BRASS  BEDSTEADS  in  the 
Kingdom.  Upwards  of  1,50  different  Patterns 
always  fixed  for  inspection. 

Strong  Portable  Voiding  Bedsteads,  6  ft  long, 
2  ft  fi  In  wide,  Hs  each. 

Best  Iron  Bedsteads,  fitted  with  dovetail  Joints, 
patent  Lath  Sacking,  Castors,  3to.,  6  ft  long, 

2  ft  6  in  wide.  1.58  (kl  each. 

CliiMren’s  (’ots,  from  iss  (j.l  to  £15  1.58. 
Ornamented  Iron  anti  Brass  Bedsteads,  from 

25s  to  £3.5.  Patent  RheioeIli:e  Couclics,  Military 
Bedsteatls.  A’C. 

Patent  Folding  Chairs  to  form  Bedstead,  with 
best  Hair  Mattress,  7-58  comjilete. 

Patent  F'longuting  Cots  to  form  Couch  or  Bed- 
steail.  Can  be  used  by  Chilil,  Youth,  or  Adult. 
Full  extemled  size,  6  ft  long.  2  it  fi  in.  wide,  price 
Gfis;  with  set  ot  good  Wool  Mattresses,  especially 
adapted  for  the  throe  sizes,  £4  Is.  This  will  also 
form  a  useful  Couch. 


in  every  variety,  and  of  the 
newest  Patterns.  Block  Tin  Dish  Covers,  Ifis  9d 
the  set  of  six ;  elegant  modem  Patterns,  478  6d  to 
828  the  set ;  Britannia  Metal,  with  Silver-plated 
H.indles,  £3  158  (>d  tp  £6  Ifis  the  set  of  fl5'e ;  electro¬ 
plated.  £9  to  £26  the  set  of  four;  Block-tin  Hot- 
Water  Dishes,  with  wells  for  gravy,  178  to  .308; 
Britannia  metal,  2.58  to  80s ;  electro-plated  on 
Britannia  metal,  full  size,  £5  5s;  ditto  on  Silver 
nickel,  full  size,  £10. 

/"GAL  SCOOPS.  —  WILLIAM  S. 
V  .  BURTON  has  400  different  Patterns  of 
COAL  8COOPS  ON  SHOW,  of  which  be  invites 
inspection.  The  prices  vary  from  2s.  4d.  to  ISOs. 

Plain  black  open  Scoops,  from  2s.  4d. ;  do.  do  , 
zinc  lined,  from  Ss.  3d. :  Covered  Box  Scoops, 
from  fis. ;  do.,  with  Hand  Scoop,  from  128.  fid.; 
do.  do.,  with  fancy  ornamentation,  from  Hs. ; 
highly  finished  and  ornamented,  and  fitted  with 


Mahogany  chairs  covered 
in  leather,  stuffed  horse¬ 
hair  . .  32s  Od  .358  Od  428  Od 

Maliogany  Couches .  1058  Od  1708  Od  210s  Od 

Mnh«>gany  Dining-tables, 
telescope  action,  size 

8ft  by  4ft  .  135s  Pd  1558  Od  1908  Od 

Maliqgany  Sideboards j-  £^15'*  £fo^()g  fiMOs 
M'ith  plate-gla^s  bacKs  £9  108  £13  108  £23  Os 
Easy  Chairs,  stuffed 

horsehair  . .  378  Gd  5fis  fi.5s  to  180s 

DRAWING-ROOM  FURNITURE. 

Ottomans,  Flasy  and  Fancy  Chairs. 

pENTRE  TABLES,  Work  Tables, 

Occasional  Tables,  and  Card  Tables. 

r^HEFFONIERS  and  CABINETS. 


AVENPORTS  and  WHATNOTS. 


USIC  CABINETS  and  STOOLS, 


Printed  b’ 


F'iddle  Bead  '  King’s 
or  Old  or  or  , 

Silver.  Thread.  Shell. 
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